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President Asked Food Prices Off 19 Per Cent 








WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1931 


| States Plan Accora.| Mr. Hoover Given | 


For New Aviation From Those of One Year Ago On Auto Licenses Views on Plan to 


Decline Continued in Ma y in 35 Out of 42 Lines, 


Says Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
Senator Bingham Requests! ee 


e © | HIRTY-FIVE out of 42 foods having; bers, with average prices in 1913 as 100.0, | 

or i i oh | T shown a decline, retail food prices fell nae a. “ery 1930, Oe oe | 

r nearly 24 per cent in the month ended | April 15, 1931, and 0 for May 15, . 

Drafted 7 Fmy anc | May 15, according to a statement made During the month from April 15, 1931, | 
Navy for Congress 


Building Program, 


| public June 20 by the Bureau of Labor |to May 15, 1931, 35 articles on which 
| Statistics, Department of Labor. For the monthly prices were secured decreased as 
|} year ended May 15, foods were about | follows: Butter, 11 per cent; strictly fresh 
| 19 1/3 per cent cheaper. eggs, 9 per cent; oleomargarine, 7 per 
| The month showed an increase in the | cent; cheese, 6 per cent; lard, 5 per cent; 
cost Of only three items, onions having plate beef, corn meal, and bananas, 4 per 
|gone up 28 per cent, oranges 15 per cent | cent; chuck roast, hens, evaporated milk, 
}and pork chops 1 per cent. The house-| flour, pork and beans, canned peas, canned 
wife was paying the same amount on May | tomatoes, and coffee, 3 per cent; rib roast, 
Navy Has Practically Obtained | 15 as on April 15 for bread, potatoes, cab- sliced bacon, fresh milk, rolled oats, | 
rs 7 f B bage and prunes, it was stated. The de-| wheat cereal, macaroni, navy beans, 
Its Quota of Craft, ul | creases for 35 foods, however, ranged from | canned corn, sugar, and raisins, 2 per 
: i | 11 per cent for butter to less than half cent; sirloin steak, round steak, sliced 
Army Isa Little Behind, Mr. |of 1 per cent for leg of lamb and vege-| ham, canned red salmon, cornflakes, rice, 
Hoover Is Advised 


Present Construction 
Nearing Completion 


table lard substitute. and tea, 1 per cent; and leg of lamb and 
vegetable lard substitute, less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Three articles in- 
creased: Onions, 28 per cent; oranges, 


Reports From 51 Cities 


All of 51 reporting cities found foodstuffs 
lower for the year closed May 15. The 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, President of the National Aeronautic 


; a i side 15 per cent; and pork chops, 1 per cent. 
Seen, cnmred ae ——— statement follows in full text: Four articles showed no change in the | 
laue oe [ota oy his | ot food prices in 51 cities of the month: Bread, potatoes, cabbage, and | 

| United States, as reporte p es “unes ; 
next annual message to Congress ported to the Bureau | prunes. 


a ‘ Seti ‘ 
, ; of Labor Statistics of the United States 
recommendation for a new five-year avia-| Department of Labor, showed an average 


— program for the Army and | decrease of little less than 215 per cent 

After the conference, Senator Bingham | aprjj 15, 1931, and an icmaas dene 
stated orally that the new program would/of about 19 1/3 per cent since May 15, 
ee ee ae couse mie 1930. The Bureau’s weighted index num- 
the industry going continuously without | 


laying off its working forces. Inability to Obtain 


Average Cost Shown 


During the month from April 15, 1931, 
to May 15, 1931, 50 of the 51 cities from 
which prices were received showed de- 
|creases in the average cost of food as 
follows: Peoria and Rochester, 6 per | 
|cent; Norfolk, 5 per cent; Atlanta, Dallas, 
| Little Rock, Mobile, and New Orleans, 4} 
per cent; Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, | 


> | Bridgeport, Charleston (S, C.), Cincin- | 
Higher Prices — , nati, Columbus, Fall River, Houston, | 
Such a program, he: said, also would re- Indianapoils, Kansas City, Memphis, | 


sult in higher prices for ——. He 
added that the airplanes now in the serv- 
ice may become obsolete in two or three 
years with no provision for new craft. _ 

Senator Bingham requested the Presi- 
dent to have Army and Navy officials get 
ready now and work out details and re- 
quirements for a new plan which would 
be ready to present to the Senate and 
House Military Committees as soon as 
possible. 

The present five-year Army and Navy 
aviation program will be completed within 
a year, the Senator said, adding that the 
Navy already has practically obtained its 
quota, but the Army is a little behind in 
its program. 

Efforts to secure authority for contin- 
uing expansion of the _ aeronautical 
branches of both the Army and Navy have 
been made in recent months as the re- 
sults of the nearly-completed five-year 
programs became apparent, according to 
information made available at the Depart- 


ments of War and the Navy. 

“Surely, something is wrong with a 
Army Program Inadequate | banking system that will stifie industry to 
That the present program of the Army;such an_ extent,” Representative La 
Air Corps, which is intended to equip| Guardia stated. He added that while 
that force with 1,800 combat planes and|banks are not expecte@ to take undue 
has one more year to run, will not have | risks, they can do a great deal in getting 
built up the Army’s air strength to the|industry back to a normal basis and in 
necessary peace-time minimum  was|restoring confidence if loans were made 
pointed out in a recent address by F. Tru- | where there is proper security and no 
bee Davison, the Assistant Secretary of | question as to the standing and reliability 

War for Aeronautics. lof the concern seeking the loan. 

The Navy's attempts to continue expan- | " . 

sion have taken the form of a recommen- Asks “Encouraging Attitude 
“I say with all due deference that a 


dation that Congress raise the arbitrary | ‘ 
limit of 1,000 “useful planes” in amending | more encouraging attitude on the part of 
the five-year program act when a new|the Federal Reserve System will do a 
naval-building program is given consid- | great deal more to restore confidence 
eration. than several presidential speeches.” 
Such a step was taken at the last ses- At the office of Gov. Meyer it was de- 
sion when a section of the bill authorizing | clared orally that a reply had been made ie , : @ 
construction of new ships (H. R. 14688) | It was not made ba by the Board, | Compared with May, 1930, there was a) 
included authorization for plans for a new| however, but will be made public upon | 27.6 pet cent dep Scr 208 cites, & was 
carrier, replacements for aircraft placed| receipt by Mr. La Guardia. who i |§ . ; ia | 
on cruisers recently commissioned and | New Sort City. : s @) aint pope A Gd at deep in| 
building, and made it possible to raise} Together with his letter, Representative | CO5¢ GWE aS Much as honresidentia eT 
the maximum number from 1,000 to that | La Guardia submitted an eucinsure in the | u8s a many, Te Goce Be ee corener 
number plus the number of planes re-| nature of a letter from a manufacturer |*MOUMting to 18 per cent and for the 
quired for all future aircraft-carrying|in Pennsylvania to a business associate | ater Me — nm ae Anse 
ships. ;complaining about conditions, and asking —, eS Foe = ether 
New Procurement Policy why no Federal reserve help comes out or The statement faliinare in Seal text: 
Aircraft manufacturers a few weeks ago | 2 sae manufacturers through their According to reports received by the Bu- 
urged upon President Hoover the need for ane ee reau of Labor Statistics of the United 
‘mapping out a new procurement policy for States Department of Labor from 342 
oagh og eaten pace orga identical cities having ® population of 
. . 25,000 or over, there was a decrease 0: 5 
_ Te ccd tna Saatoenanie of tee | per cent in the estimated cost of buildings 


Bank Loans Declared 


_ Stifling to Business 


New Haven, Omaha, Providence, St. Louis, | 
Savannah, Springfield ‘Ill.), and Wash- | 
ington, 3 per cent; Buffalo, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Manchester, Minneapolis, | 
Pittsburgh, Portland ‘(Me.), and Richmond, 
- 2 per cent; Butte, Cleveland, Jacksonville, 
| Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Mr. LaGuardia Asks Gov. Newark. New York, Philadelphia, St. Paul, | 
Meyer Why No Help Is 
Forthcoming From _ the 


Federal Reserve System 


San Francisco, and Scranton, 1 per cent; | 
and Salt Lake City and Seattle less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. In Portland 
(Oreg.), there was an increase of less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the year period May 15, 1930, to 
May 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Springfield (Ill.), 25 per cent; 
Indianapolis and Peoria, 24 per cent; 
Memphis, 23 per cent; Birmingham, Dal- 
las, Little Rock, Louisville, Omaha, Port- 


AN explanation why manufacturers and 

business men are unable to obtain bank 
| loans to finance their usual operations and 
;“even to manufacture goods that have 
|already been ordered” is asked of the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., in a letter from Repre- 
sentative La Guardia (Rep.), of New York 
| City, made public June 19. 


Page 4, Column 1.) 
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Construction Costs 


Decline by One-fifth 


Federal Estimates Cover 
Building Permits Issued 
In 342 Larger. Cities 

| saeeeinees 


A decrease of 19.5 per cent in estimated 
costs of structures covered by building 
permits issued in 342 of the larger cities 
of the country was shown in May, ac- 
cording to a statement made public June 
1/19 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 





Reports Complaints 
Mr. La Guardia's letter to Gov. Meyer 
| follows in full text: 
| I have heard considerable complaints 


Agreement Is Sought to End 
‘Borderline Warfare’ and 
Adopt Reciprocity 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 19. 
EPRESENTATIVES of 13 States will 
meet at French Lick, Ind., on June 
30 to discuss automobile license reci- 
procity and endeavor to reach an agree- 
ment to end the annual “borderline war- 
fare” between States, according to an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of State of 
Indiana, Frank Mayr Jr. 
The Motor Vehicle Departments and 
Public Service Commissions will be rep- 
resented at the conference, Mr. Mayr 


| 
| 


"Aid World Trade 


‘Holds Discussions With 


Leaders of Congress and 
Government Officials on 
Steps to Help Business 


Improvement Sought | 


said. The States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, | 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, | 


Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin 
will participate, he stated. 





Survey to Determine 
| Cause of Congestion 


In Courts Is Begun 


Department of Justice Sends 


Investigators to Check on 
Matter of Crowded Dock- 
ets Throughout Country 


_ The Department of Justice is undertak- 
ing to map out a course of action with a 
view to relieving court congestion through- 


out the country, according to information 


available at the Department June 19. 

The following additional 
also was made available al the Depart- 
ment: 


| 
| 


information 


_ It is for the purpose of investigating 
just what the situation is in various larger 


Washington June 18. 


| cities that G. A. Youngquist and Charles 
P. Sisson, Assistant Attorneys General, left | 
Mr. Youngquist 1s 


the assistant in charge of the prosecution 


of prohibition and taxes cases and 


Mr. 


Sisson is the assistant m charge of the 


United States district 


attorneys’ 
throughout the country. 


Investigations Outlined 


offices 


It is believed that most of the conges- 
tion has been caused by the large number 
of prohibition and tax cases which have 


piled up in recent months, and in 


study which these two assistants will make 
special attention will be given to this type | 


of cases. 


the | 


No 


t 


In German Situation 


Definite Conclusions or 
Methods Were Decided Upon 
During the Conferences, He 
Declares in Statement 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





America Gaining 


In Far East Trade | 


Establishes ‘Price Market’ 
And Is Able to Undersell 
Competitor Nations 





_ MEAICAS trade gains ip the Far 
East through the last decade over its 
chief competitors, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan, appear traceable 
largely to the ability of this country’s 
manufacturers and producers to under- 
sell Great Britain on the commodities 
desired in that portion of the world, ac- 
cording to oral statements, June 19, at 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department's conclusions were 
based on advices from Albert Halstead, 
Consul General at London, that a Brit- 
ish Far East Trade Mission had reported 
findings showing a steady encroach- 
ment on British trade in the Far East 
as a result of higher prices quoted on 
British products. 

The mission's report showed, for ex- 
ample, it was stated, that China's im- 
ports from British sources in 1929 con- 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 





‘Outdoor Projects 


Absorbing Many 
Idle Employes 


Building Operations Some- 


what Better in May Than 
In April, According to 
Employment Service 


Textile and Shoe 


Industries Improve 


Advances in Construction Pro- 


grams Open Employment 
To Numbers Who Were Idle. 


Throughout the Winter 


is stituted only 9 per cent-of the total es 
anee™ fan inbound volume, or just half of the yi , 
President Hoover announced on June 19) quantity received pine ‘Great Britain With road and heavy construction va 
hat following his return from his central) jn 1913, whereas American sales in %Vancing, many workers found employ- 


western trip he had conferred with the 
leaders of both political parties relative to 


c 


ertain steps the American Government 


might take to aid in the domestic and 


s 


' foreign economic recovery, particularly the 


trengthening of the German situation. 


The President said that no definite plans 
or conclusions had been reached, but that 


t 


he response from the leaders of the two 


parties had been “most gratifying.” 


President Hoover conferred during the | 


day with several members of Congress. 


The President had at breakfast with | 


him at the White House during the day 


China in 1929 amounted to 18 per cent 
of that country’s total imports, or treble 
the receipts from America in 1913.,/sAd- 
ditional information was supplied as 
tollows: 

The mission reported that China's pur- 
chasing power was lowest per capita of 
all countries, and that the British ex- 
ports to China were, with few excep- 


[Continued on Page 5, 


Column 7.) 


Growing Prejudice 


ment 


last month in outdoor activities, 


while industrial and factory employment, 
although not on a normal level, was up 


to the average of 


April, according to a 


monthly bulletin made public June 19 by 


the Employment 


Service of the Depart- 


ment of Labor. 


Building operation. were below the usual 


mark, but showed improvement in May, 


}as did the boot and shoe industry, it was 
| pointed out. 


An encouraging gain in both produc- 


tion and employment was noted in parts 
of the textile industry. 


Conditions ‘ were 


Senator Reed (‘Rep.), of Pennsylvania, also somewhat better in the automobile 
chairman of the Senate Committee on os | business. An official synopsis of the 
Finance, and Representative Tilson A i R d d | bulletin follows in full text: 

(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., majority eainst ecor e | Oeidher Activities Incveues 

leader of the House. 


(Dem.), of Virginia; Bingham (‘(Rep.), of aan 
| Connecticut, and King (Dem.), of Utah. Trans 
The President also conferred with Ogden | 


Other Conferences 


Later in the day President Hoover con- 
ferred separately 


Walsh 
Glass 


Senators 
Senator 


with 


Dem.), of Montana; 


Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treasury; 


Dr. 


Julius Klein, 


Commerce and Representatives Bacharach 


(Rep.), of Atlantic City. 


Of those who 


called to urged the President to recom- 
mend a new five-year Army-Navy aviation 
construction program and Senator King 


said he again had 


During the course of their investigation | 
the two assistanis will check upon where 
the congestion lies, and will aid the vari- 


ous: district attorneys in some plan of 


speeding up their prosecution. 


The assistants are expected to take 
about a month to complete their trip, 


with Chicago, 


the city where Alphonse 


Capone recently was arrested and pleaded 


| 





| guilty to charges of violations of the in-| 


come tax and prohibition laws, as their | 


first 


Stop. | 
Included in the itinerary of the two} 
Assistant Attorneys General are Kansas | 


City and Denver, 
towns in the Northwest. 


Cases Pending 


as well as numerous 


At the end of the last fiscal year there 


Department of Labor. |; were 35,849 criminal cases pending on the 
| | 


Federal court dockets of the country, and | 


this number was an 


increase of more 


than 4,000 over the number pending at 


the close of the previous fiscal year. 


The | 


number of civil cases pending at the close | 
of the last fiscal year was 21,320, com-| 
pared to 21,108 at the close of the previous | 


fiscal year. 


at the present time are not 


but it is believed that a check-up would 
reveal that the number is as great, if not | 
greater than at the close of the last fiscal 


year. 


Fruit and Vegetable 


| about the inability of manufacturers and 


3 for which permits were issued during 
and Navy equipment at the standard business men to obtain bank loans to 


achieved on the fulfillment of the five- 
year programs was especially desirable. 
Additional information made available at 
the two Departments follows: 

The present five-year programs of the 





to manufacture goods that have already 







dustry to such an extent. 


been ordered. Surely, something is wrong | 
| with a banking system that will stifle in-| 


May, 1931, as compared with the estimated | 


finance their usual operations and even|COSt Of the buildings for which permits | 


were issued during April, 1931. 


Exchange Operating 


There was a decrease of 18 per cent! New Agency to Create National 


in the estimated cost of new residential | 





two establishments are practically com- 
pleted, although all of the planes author- 
ized by this legislation are not in service, 
The Navy is due to complete its expan- 










Cc 
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Three Aviators Now 


To Every Airplane 







Greatly Within Year 


There are more than three aircraft pilots 
for every airplane in civil or commercial 
use in the United States, according to oral 
statements June 19 at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the output} 
of aviators has increased 15 times as fast 
as the number of airplanes. 

While the output of pilots from schools 
is not as great as during the “boom era’ | 
two years ago, the number of pilot li- 
censes active is showing a more rapid in- 
crease than the number of planes in op- 
eration, it was said. Department statis-| 
tics show that a year ago there were two 
pilots for each plane while at present the | 
proportion is 3.07 to 1. 











manufactitrer writes to a business asso- 


| with, and states “it would be interesting 
{to find out 
help comes out to the small manufacturers 
through their local banks and how much 
| of the bank’s frozen assets consist of loans 


by a politician, but by a conservative man- 
Z ufacturer who has orders on hand and 
Number of Pilots Has Increased | is ready to place a large number of men 
to work. 


sands of manufacturers and business men 


buildings, and a decrease of 20.9 per cent 
in the estimated cost of new nonresidential | 
buildings, comparing permits issued dur- | 
ing these two periods. 

The estimated cost of total building op- 
erations for which permits were issued 
during May, 1931, was 5130,398,625. New 
buildings for which permits were issued 


A reputablé 
iate, copy of which letter I enclose here- 
why 


no Federal reserve 


}to manufacturers and compare this per- during the month of May, 1931, were 
|centage with loans to clients that buy planned to house 11,371 families. ‘This is 
| stock on margin.” a decrase of 20 per cent in the number 


of family dwelling units, as compared with 
the month of April, 1931. 


That doubt is made not by a radical nor 


cal cities in May, 1931, and May, 
there was a decrease of 27.6 per cent in 


The same query is being put by thou-/ total construction, a decrease of 183 per 





[Continued on Page 2, [Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


PRESIDENT RUBIO SAYS MEXICO’S 
ECONOMIC CRISIS IS EXAGGERATED 


Column 1.) 


Depreciation in Silver Said to Be Essentially Responsible 
For the Commercial Situation 





Comparing permits issued in 295 identi- | 


1930, | ana 


| Exchange during its first year, Carl Wil- 
cent in the estimated cost of new residen- | 


| operation, and 
\1. 
| text: 


Marketing Outlet 


Standardization of packaging of fresh | 
fruits and vegetables, and improvement 
of cultural practices, in addition to im- | 
proved marketing, will 
the newly organized National Fruit and! 
Vegetable Exchange, Inc., according to a 
statement June 19 by the Fedeyal Farm 
Board. Ample support has been pledged | 
to the national marketing agency, the 
Board said, and the Exchange will open 
an office in Chicago and start an active 


be objectives of 


program of organizing for operation. 
A minimum of 40,000 carloads of fruit 
vegetables will be handled by the 


liams, member of the Board, stated orally. 


The volume available, he added, is suf- 


ficient to insure economical and efficient 
it is expected that han- 
dling of products can be started by Jan. 
The Board's statement follows in full 


Hold 4-day Meeting 

The board of directors of the newly 
formed National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- 
change, Inc., organized by coopera- 
tive commodity marketing associations 
throughout the country tq centralize the 
national merchandising of fruits and veg- 
etables controlled by cooperatives, has 
just completed a four days’ meeting at 


Figures as to the number of | 
cases pending on the Federal court dockets 
available, | 





| {Continued on Page 








urged the President 
to call an international conference look- 


| ing to the stabilization of silver. 


President's Statement 


Assistant Secretary of | 


Broadeasts Claimed 


riptions Es pecially 
For Radio Said to Be 


More Popular as Techni-| 


cal Methods Are Improved 





developed because of “laxity” with which | 
such programs as have been allowed to go 
radio con-| 
sultant, contended in a brief filed June 


on the air, Edgar KK. Felix, 


19 with the Federal Radio Commission. 


the United 


An analysis of the reports received by 
States Employment Service 


during the month of May reveals increas- 
jing employment in all outdoor activities. 
| There was a further expansion in road 
construction in practically every section of 
| the country, which included county, State, 
and Federal projects. 


Numbers of skille', semiskilled, and un- 


skilled construction laborers, who were un- 
employed during most 
months, have been absorbed and are prac- 


of the Winter 


called on i President during = day oa ing tically assured of steady employment until 
|}none” would comment except Senators | A “well-merited pre nate : ,| the late Fall. 

. ; - udice” against any ‘ 
Bingham and King. Senator Bingham form of disc or — radio acca oo Heavy construction work, such as hydro-= 


electric development projects, dams, tun= 


nels, and a large mileage of natural gas 


pipe line installations, provided employ- 
ment for many additional men, including 


|highly trained artisans. 


The brief, referred to the Commission's | 


Spring agricultural work was at its 


| legal division for scrutiny and report, asks | Peak, necessarily requiring the services of 


Président Hoover’s announcement fol-| that regulaitons be changed to ‘require| thousands of farm workers. 


lows in full text: i 

“Since my return from the Central 
West yesterday I have conferred with 
those leaders of botn political parties 
who are present in Washington with re- 
spect to certain steps which we might 
take to assist in economic recovery both 
here and abroad. 

“These conversations have been par- 
ticularly directed to strengthening the 
situation in Germany. 
or conclusions have yet been arrived at 
But the response which I have met from 
the leaders of both parties is most grati- 
fying. 

“Any statement of any plan or method 


is wholly speculative and is not warranted 


by the facts.” 
Senator King’s Plap 


Senator King said that he was opposed 
to the suggestion of Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, that the International Chamber 
of Commerce call an informal conference 
to consider the silver situation, and that 
the United States Government should call 
such a conference. “I urged the Presi- 
dent,” said Senator King, “to take the 
leadership himself in calling an interna- 


No definite plans 


“more accurate 
tions made 


purposes.” 


definition of transcrip- | . ; 
clusively for broadcasting|temained on a basis below norma) for 
Existing regulations provide | this period of the year, and considerable 


Building showed some improvement but 


that transcriptions made especially for | idleness was apparent in some localities 


broadcasting 


after each disc as “an electrical transcrip- | 
tion made exclusively for broadcasting 


purposes.” 


records.” 
Asks Revised Announcements 


commercial recordings, 


Commercial phonograph rec- 
}ords must be announced as “phonograph 


| fa 


be announced before and!| among the building-trades men. 


April Average Maintained 


While industrial operations and indoor 
ctory employment remained on a sub- 


|normal basis in several of the major in- 
|dustries, there was no real decline from 
|the average maintained in April, except 

“The fact that the present definition of that which was due almost entirely to 
transcriptions does not preclude the desig- | seasonal influences. 


| nation of records rerecorded from ordinary 


Better schedules prevailed in the boot 


and played on and shoe industry, especially in the New 


high speed discs as ‘electrical transcrip-| England district, where quite a number 


; tions made exclusively for broadcasting|of these factories worked with increased 


purposes,’” Mr. Felix said, “is handicap-|forces and several of these plants lo- 


ping the conscientious producers 


| transcriptions and misleading the public.’ 


He also urged a briefer announcement 


of 


cated in the West North Central district 
| Teported some increase in forces engaged. 


An encouraging feature of the indus- 


stating that in his opinion the public in-| trial activity of the month was the up- 
terest would be adequately served if fea-| ward trend in both production and em- 


tures distributed by transcription were an- 


nounced as such only at the end of the | 
feature instead of both before and after.| were still employed on curtailed schedules 


“Duplication of the announcement 


ployment in certain branches of the tex- 
tile 


industry. However, many workers 


iS'in certain localities and large surpluses 


tedious and unnecessary,” he said. | xti ‘ * prevailed i 
tional silver conference. I regard the call- eet Rectan a mill labor prevailed Sa "ae 
ing of such a conference as of major im- rm ot Bil heties . 
portance, as in my opinion it would re- Mr. Felix explained that he offered the PR. <poaine bem yp not a 
lieve the economic depression by raising brief to the members of the Commission |. ed shipfitters — employed in . 
the basis of our currency and credits.” in the hope that it would be useful in| °* p ' ploy a 


President Hoover recently announced 
that discussions with tiie leading nations 
interested in the silver situation developed 


considering the problems with which 


it | 
is faced as a result of the development 
|“of this new method of program distribu- 


number of the yards along the Atlantic 
coast. 


}and airplane motors worked on fairly sate 


Plants manufacturing airplanes 


isfactory schedules. 


Gains in Auto Industry 


Some increase in operations occurred in 
he automobile industry but a number 
of these workers were still employed on 


tion.” He reviewed all phases of electrical | 
transcription broadcasting, with particular 
reference to recent developments. 

| “Tremendous impetus to the growth of t 
transcription broadcasting” has resulted 
from recent developments in the method 


the fact that they opposed the calling of 
an international silver conference on the 
ground that this was not the proper time. 

Senator King aiso said he discussed the 
anti-trust law and the economic situation 


| the offices of the Federal Farm Board | 






























































































































































Further information made available at} HE commercial crisis now prevailing | 
bay Ane Branch ee in Mexico comes essentially from 
ere is a larger percentage of success- sati : 
ful applicants for pilots’ licenses among the enormous depreciation in silver, 
the accredited school graduates than! Which has caused an instability on ex- | 
among graduates from schools which the| change, the President of Mexico, Ortiz | 
Branch has not approved. While a num-| Rubio, declared in a statement trans- | 
ber of the smaller schools are not run- | mitted to the Department of Commerce 
ning at full capacity, some of the larger} by the American Ambassador to Mexico, 
and better-known institutions have been| J. Reuben Clark, and made public by 

forced to put into effect rigid entrance re-| the Department June 19. 
quirements to limit the size of classes! The commercial crisis, howevet, af- 
and improve the record for passing exami-! fects only the commerce of imports and 
nations for licenses. scarcely extends to “what we might 
The number of licensed airplanes as of! call national commerce,” President 
June 1 was 7,169 while 2.695 unlicensed! Ortiz Rubio declared. The severity of 
planes were in service; there were 15,842; the economic crisis has been exag- 
licensed pilots at the same time and 14,-| gerated, he further stated. 
527 student permits active. The situation, The statement, as made public by the 
a year ago was 6,678 licensed and 2,828| Department, follows in full text: 
unlicensed planes, 12,352 licensed pilots} There exists an industrial, commer- 
and 6,928 students. | cial, banking and railway crisis. Each 
The total incgease in planes, both li- | of these activities is now undergoing a 
> censed and unlicensed, in the fiscal year; crisis for different reasons, even though 
1931 is 3.7 per cent, while the growth in| the one which industry is undergoing 
e the number of pilots is 57 per cent. is of less importance, inasmuch as the | 
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greater part of manufacturing enter- 
prises belong to foreign capital; that 
is to say, less is lost because the former 
profits of industries always left the 
country. Those who are positively af- 
fected by the low level of industrial 
activity are the workers, who, fortu- 
nately, in our country are still in a 
minority and always can return to the 
soil. 

The commercial crisis comes essen- 
tially from the enormous depreciation 


in silver, which has caused an in- 
stability in exchange, but this crisis af- 
fects only the commerce of imports 


and scarcely extends to what we might 
call national commerce. 

The banking crisis is due in large 
part to the fact that the government 
has had laws passed which tend to 
prevent usury. 

And as for the railway crisis, if this 
has been accentuated it is due to noth- 
ing more than the excess of personnel 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


{in Washington. 


sales managers representing a number of 
the larger regional cooperative marketing 
associations participated in the confer- 
ence. 

The consideration of the conference was 
directed principally to the working out 


The Board of Directors of the National 


| Fruit and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., an- 


nounced following the conference that 
ample support had been pledged in the 
way of tonnage, to warrant proceeding 
promptly with the opening of an office, 


| which will be temporarily located in Chi- 


cago, to be in charge of an ‘executive secre- 


| tary with other necessary personnel and 


that the exchange would engage upon an 


active program for effecting its organiza- | 
' 


tion without further loss of time. 


The principal objective of the new Na- | 


tional Fruit and Vegetable Exchange, Inc.., 


is to form a national marketing outlet ' 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.} 


General managers and | 


|of detailed plans relating to the operating | 
| features of the new exchange. 


with the President. 





|Tax on Gross Retail Sales 
Is Held Valid in Kentucky 


FRANKFORT, Ky., June 19 


The Kentucky gross sales tax on retail 
merchants is constitutional, the Court of 
The 
law imposing the tax was enacted on 
The bill when first in- 
troduced proposed a license tax on chain 


Appeals of that State held June 19. 


March 18, 1930. 
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of production of such discs, and from 
the acquisition of the latest type of equip- 
ment for recreating transcription pro- 
gram by several hundred outlet stations, 
the brief stated. Sustaining features are 


part-time schedules, The trend of activity 


j in the iron and steel industry was un- 


| Steady, as in some of these mills there 
was a Slight decrease in operations and 
forces, and considerable unemployment 


being recorded with the assistance of the | 


outstanding radio artists, and advertisers 
are contributing sponsored programs 
meeting with the “highest standards of 
the art,” he said. 

“All of this development is recent and 
it is founded primarily on technical im- 


provements in the method of recording} 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 





CREATE NUMEROUS INDUSTRIES 


Federal Scientist Says Millions of Dollars Are Saved 
Annually From Utilization of Waste Materials 


I EVELOPMENT of new uses for agri- 

cultural products has created new 
industries, saved millions of dollars to 
producers, and utilized great amounts 
of materials formerly wasted, and re- 
search now rapidly going forward un- 
doubtedly will result in more new in- 
dustries and elimination of waste, Dr. 
A. F. Woods, Director of Scientific Work 
of the Department of Agriculture, stated 
orally June 19. 

An outstanding project now under 
way, Dr. Woods said, is concerned with 
use of materials such as cornstalks, 
straw, and other plant wastes in the 
production by fermentation of heating 
and illuminating gas. 

It is hoped, he explained, that the 
process may be applied to city sewage 
also, making available a material with- 
out cost as a source of gas and \solv- 
ing to a large extent the important and 
growing problem of pollution of streams 
The following information was given by 
Dr. Woods and by scientific divisions of 
the Department: 

An outstanding field of research which 
has yielded important results in the 
production of new commodities is in the 
chemistry of crop wastes such as corn- 


Nw 


Stalks, cottonseed hulls, peanut hulls, 
and similar materials, Furfural, a ma- 
terial used in making synthetic resins 
and in paint and varnish 
and insulating materials, can be made 
from many kinds of crop wastes. It is 
made commercially from oat hulls pro- 
vided at factories for processing oats. 
Te products of oat hulls at these plants 
are said to yield often as much income 
‘a the producer as the principal product 
oes. 

Lignin, which constitutes 20 to 30 per 
cent of the dry material in huils, straw, 
and leaves, has been used in producing 
varnishes, dyestuffs, and other chemi- 
cals, and synthetic resin. 

Phthalic anhydride, formerly imported 
from Germany at high cost, is now pro- 
duced at very low cost from crop wastes 
as a result of Department experiments. 
It is used in dyes, and it is estimated 
that the industry saves $1,000,00 a year 
through this development. 

Research is continuing along many. 
lines in the chemical field. New uses and 
better production methods are being 
sought, and it is expected that progress 


removers, 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4] 


was apparent among these workers. 


Curtailed schedules and forces obtained 


in several of the radio-manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 


sonal decrease in coal mining, affecting 


There was a further sea- 


|large numbers of miners. 


(The full text of the Service’s current 


;}comment on items affecting employment 
tendencies, possibilities and development 
in the 48 States and the District of 


| Columbia will be found on page 8.) 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Dairy Cooperatives 
Unite in New England 


Mutual Betterment Is Sought 
In New Organization 


MonTpeELier, Vr., June 19, 
Organization by New England dairying 
interests of a “cooperative for coopera- 
tives” has just been completed under au- 
thority of an act of the recent Vermont 
Legislature. 
“New England Dairies, Inc.,” is come 
posed of dairy cooperatives and its ob- 
jectives are stated to be the stimulation 


| of the adjustment of production to con- 


sumption, to bargain on behalf of pro- 
ducers with the distributors, and to aid 
in the routing of milk supplies so as to 
avoid shortages in some markets when 
there are surpluses in others. . 

It was announced that the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association, repre- ° 
senting approximately 70 per cent of the 
milk produced in New England, has de- 


cided to affiliate with the new organiza 


tion. . 
The permanent organization of the 
“overhead” corporation followed a series 
of conferences initiated by Governor 


'Stanley C. Wilson after objections had 


been made by Vermont shippers to an 


| organization incorporated under the laws 


| 


| 


i 


of New Hampshire, As a result of these 
conferences, enabling legislation was. en- 
acted in Vermont with modification of the 
form of contract between the: corporation 
and the cooperatives. 
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Cotton Industry 
Of Great Britain 
Effects Savings 





Several of Larger Shippers 
Merge Interests in Line 
With General Program to 
Achieve Economies 


The British cotton trade lately has be- 
come active in efforts to effect economies 
in handling the commodity according to 
advices to the Department of Commerce, 
-announced orally Juné 19. 


One of the results of these efforts, re- 
ported by William L. Kilcoin, trade com- 
-missioner at London, is a merger of sev- 
eral of the larger cotton shipping com- 
panies with a view to accomplishing sav- 
ings in dreight charges. 


| 
A second step, taken by a joint com- 


mittee of the British Cotton Trade Or- 
ganizations in Manchester, is designed to 
ascertain accurately the figures concern- 
ing plant capacities. ¥ 


Cut Operating Costs 
» The following additional information 
was furnished: 

The activity reported among the British 
cotton interests is directed at reducing 
their own expenses of operation so that 
they may be better able to compete on 


the new low levels of prices that have) 


developed through the economic depres- 
sion. It is the belief, however, that these 
sefforts are not going to interfere seriously 
with the American market although they 


see that it means an added competitive | 


factor. 

Some of the information from England 
*that reached the Washington Government 
.was to the effect that the effort of the 
British cotton trade represented about 
the same circumstances as occurs in any 
trade when its volume of business is low 
and profits are nonexistent. 
characterizes trade in the absence of pros- 
perity and usually becomes less noticeable 
»when the volume of business picks up in 


aresponse to improved economic conditions. | 


A significant step in the present move 
toward rationalization in the British cot- 
ton business has been taken by several 
Lancashire cotton shipping companies in 
.forming a merger. 


Lower Freight Charges 

The combine expects to effect consid- 

serable reduction in freight charges and 
thus permit goods to be offered in Far 
Eastern markets—India, 
and Singapore—at lower prices. This 
smerger was made as a result of recom- 
mendations of the recent Cotton Mission 
to the Far East and with the object of 
-arresting the decline in cotton cloth ex- 
yports to that area. 

At the recent meeting of the joint com- 
~mittee of the British Cotton Trade Organ- 
-dzations in Manchester it was agreed 

unanimously that steps should be taken 
immediately to ascertain accurate infor- 
-mation regarding redundant plant ca- 
pacity in Lancashire and that a ques- 
tionnaire should be sent to all firms ask- 
“ing for all pertinent data on this subject. 

Controversy in this connection has cen- 
tered largely around the spinning branch, 
particularly the section spinning American 


scotton, in which it generally is admitted | 


that there is a large margin of perma- 
nently surplus capacity. The financial 
results of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, Ltd., showed a loss 
of £226,944 for the year ended March 31, 
1931, compared with profits of £517,518 


for the previous 12 months and £1,104,223 | 


for 1928-29. (£ equals $4.86.) This com- 
. bine has been regarded as a model of good 
finance and management. 
, for 1930-31 indicate that the Egyptian sec- 
. tion is experiencing difficulties, but it is 
claimed that the question is one only of 
temporary surplus capacity, and is not a 


chronic state as in the section spinning | 


American cotton. 


-New Ruling Is Asked 
In Citizenship Case 





Marie Averil Bland Files Plea 
For Reconsideration 


Counsel for Marie Averil Bland, Cana- 
dian war-time nurse, filed a petition June 
19, seeking reconsideration by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of its de- 


cision of May 25 denying her citizenship | 


because of her refusal to take an oath 
to bear arms in defense of the United 
States if required. 

“By reading into the Naturalization Act 
a congressional direction that women must 
promise to bear arms in order to become 
citizens,” the court is declared by its five | 
to four decision to be “running counter 
to every instinct and tradition of our'| 
civilization.” 

Women are relieved from combatant 
military service, according to the petition, 
“not by a congressional act of grace but 
by virtue of the virile spirit of the man- 
hood of this Nation, which has never per- 
mitted its women to engage in mortal 
combat.” Miss Bland, it is declared, would 
not be permitted to bear arms even if | 
she so desired. 

Supporting Miss Bland’s right to ex-| 
cept to taking the oath because of re- 
ligious convictions, the petition declares 
that the court by its decision “has im-| 
posed a limitation upon religious liberty | 
in advance of Congressional action! 
thereon.” | 

Miss Bland also relies in her petition! 
on the grounds asserted in the petition | 
for rehearing filed on behalf of Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh, Yale professor, who was 
denied citizenship on the same ground. 
The petition also points out distinctions 
between the case of Miss Bland and that 
of Rosika Schwimmer who was denied 
citizenship by a ruling of the court be- 
cause of her refusal to swear to bear arms 
and her avowed pacifism. 


Industry Declared 
Unable to Borrow 





Inability to Obtain Loans Said | 
To Stifle Business 


{Continued from Page 1.1 | 


throughout the country. While banks are | 
no” expected to take any undue risks or | 
te deviate from conservative banking 
practice in this period of depression, [| 
submit that where there is proper security | 
and there is no question as to the stand-| 
ing and reliability of the concern seeking | 
the loan, the banks can do a great deal| 

getting industry back to a normal basis | 
nd injecting some confidence into busi- | 
ness. 

I say with all due deference that a more 
encouraging attitude on the part of the 
Federal reserve system will do a great deal 
more to restore confidence than several 
presidential speeches, 

Will you kindly look into the matter 
covered in,the enclosure, which is a typ- 
ical situation of manufacturers having or- | 
ders able to go ahead and unable to ob- 
tain proper seasonal financing. A public 
statement from you on this question would | 


help a great deal. - | 


ce 


& 


That always | 


China, Burma, | 


The returns | 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1931 — Ohe Anited States Daily — 


Population Gain 
| Seen in Philippines 


dents by 1935 Is Made ™ 


| Estimate of 13 Million Resi- 
| By Bureaw of Health 


| The population of the whole Philippine 
/archipélago will be approximately 13,100,- 
|000 by 1935, according to the latest official 
}estimates made at the Philippine Bureau 
|of Health, according to Trade Commis- 
| sioner Harvey V. Rohrer at Manila. Cebu 
| will have more than 1,064,880 population 
|by that time, the estimates Ihdicate: 
| The 1935 estimated number of people 
/in the Islands represents an increase of 
\a little over 84 per cent over the popu- 
lation here in 1903 when the first official 
Philippine census was taken. 

Figures issued by the health service 


|placed the: population of the Philippines | 


|at 12,420,927 in 1931; 12,590,369 by 1932; 
| 12,759,811 in 1933; 12,892,526 for 1934; and 

13,099,405 1935. The estimated popu- 
lation for Tast year was 12,251,594. 

It was also indicated that there is a 
|regular increase of population in all the 
|provinces except Batanes. The popula- 
tion for each of the 51 provinces including 
Manila and the subprovince of Catan- 
duanes which belongs to the province of 
| Albay was based from the census for 
| 1903 and 1918, the only years when such 
|@ record was made.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. ¢ 


Money Stabilization 
Declared Necessary 





Declares Problem of Sta- 
ble Money Is One of Most 
Important Facing World 





Any change in the purchasing power of 
money touches every kind of moral ques- 
tion and every kind of obligation, and 
| what must be found is a method of arrang- 
ing means of exchange and means of pay- 
|ment so that violent fluctuations in the 
price level will be prevented, Representa- 
tive Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, 


| Iowa, chairman of a committee appointed | 


by the Iowa State Bar Association on 
stabilizing the purchasing power of money, 
declared in a report to the Association 
June 19. 


The committee was created by the Asso- 
ciation last year on the recommendation 
of the Association’s president, Justice 
Grimm, of the State Supreme Court. 


A number of plans have been advanced 
|by various individuals, the report pointed 





|standard altogether and leaving nothing 
|but credit money, the purchase of gold 
| mines by the producing States and opera- 


|tion by them in the public interest, and 


|the variation of the number of grains | 


{of gold in gold money in proportion to 
| commodity prices. 


| An authorized summary of Chairman 
| Ramseyer’s report follows in full text: 
From time immemorial the government 
| in power has been held accountable for 
| the safety, peace, and prosperity of the 
| people. The government is whatever the 
people make it or permit it to be. In the 
| preservation of the nation’s safety, peace, 
and prosperity the people contribute char- 
|} acter, intelligence, loyalty, industry and 
| initiative; the government contributes 
| within the limits of power conferred upon 
| it, protection, stability and opportunity to 
the people to help themselves. It is true 
as often stated that the government owes) 
|no man a@ living; but on the other hand | 
it is a function of government to maintain | 
| conditions under which no man is denied 
| the opportunity to make a living. 
| The problem of the ages seems to be! 
{how to live together in organized society 
{on a basis of economic justice and equity, | 
| which at the same time will permit and 
;encourage the ighest social, moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual development of the 
| people. 
| In this study we are concerned with the 
| economic phase of the problem. Our na- 
tional wealth is near $400,000,000,000. 
would serve no useful purpose at this time 
to recite facts and figures on the produc- 
tiveness of our farms and factories, the 
efficiency of our labor, and highly devel- 
oped communication and transportation 
systems. 

Quotes Mr. Hoover 


The goods produced in this country and 


| the goods which we obtain from abroad 


in exchange of goods of which we have a 
surplus, give us a.sum total of goods suffi- 
cient to supply the necessities and com- 
forts of life to every man, woman and 
child in the land. 

The report quotes from President 
Hoover who when Secretary of Commerce 
headed a President’s conference on un- 
employment in 1921 and who referred to 
the potential intelligence capacity of the 
country to deal with the problem of un- 
employment at a time when there are 
warehouses bursting with food and cloth- 
ing surplus, mines capable of indefinite 
production of fuel and housing sufficient 
for comfort and health. It also quotes 
from President Daniel Willard, of the 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2.} 





For Nation’s Welfare) 


Representative Ramseyer, 


out, including that of abolishing the gold | 
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Construction work on the Hudson River Bridge is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, according to the Port of New York Authority. The view above, 
taken through the portal of the bridge tower on the New York side, shows 


shown in the lower cut. The bridge 


which the structure is designed. In 


the floor steel erection of the main span. A cross section of the bridge is 


will be opened to traffic in an initial 


stage of construction which will include only part of the facilities for 


this initial stage the upper deck will 


be constructed for two sidewalks and four lanes of vehicular traffic. 
When needed, four additional lanes can be added on the upper deck and 


a lower deck can be provided for four rapid transit tracks. 


| 





Enormous W eights for Hudson Bridge 
| Transported Without Single Mishap 


River Span Nearing Completion; Pieces of Steel Weighing 
70 Tons Drawn Through Streets of New York City 





| ‘The Hudson River Bridge, which is rap- 


idly nearing completion, is being built by 
the Port of New York Authority at a cost 
ot $60,000,000, and is the longest single 


span suspension bridge in the world. It 
contains 113,000 tons of fabricated steel, 
28,000 tons of cable wire, 200,000 cubic 
yards of masonry. Each of the 635-foot 
| towers contains more steel than is in the 
| Chrysler Building, one of the tallest sky- 
|scrapers in New York City. The cubic 


| volume of the anchorage on the New York | 


| Side’ is as large as the Hotel Plaza. 

| The transportation of this mass of ma- 
| terial required careful planning and effi- 
| cient execution. 


had a length of 120 feet. Little storage 


| space was available at the bridge site, and | 


| consequently rail, water, and truck trans- 
| portation had to be closely synchronized 
with the erection program. At no time 
| during construction was there any delay 
due to failure to deliver materials. The 


| —— =: 
‘Michigan Statute Defines 
\Crime of Felonious Driving 


LANSING, Micu., June 19. 
The crime of felonious driving is de- 
|fined in a new act which has just be- 
;come law in Michigan. The statute pro- 
vides that “every person who drives any 
vehicle upon a highway carelessly and 
heedlessly in willful and wanton disre- 
gard of the rights or safety of others, or 
without due caution and circumspection 
and at a speed or in a manner so as to 
endanger or be likely to endanger any 
person or property and thereby injuring 
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Some of the steel sections | 
| Pees as much as 86 tons and others | 


; steel sections fabricated at the mills were 
placed on railroad cars, which were hauled 
to the water front, switched to car floats, 
|}and towed up the Hudson River to the 
site. The steel was hoisted directly from 
the car into place on the structure. Loads 
of steel sections weighing 35 to 40 tons 
were handled on the New York side to 
destination by motor truck and trailers. 
Single pieces weighing as much as 170 
tons were handled through the meee | 


|of New York on special I-beam trailers 
having 16 wheels. 

The cable wire was handled from the 
| factories at Trenton on 4,000 reels, each | 
weighing 61% tons, to the Greenville freight | 
terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 
where the cars containing the reels were 
placed on floats and towed to the bridge | 
site. The entire transportation operation 
|was completed without a single serious 
| delay, a bad order shipment, or a loss and 
damage claim—United States Shipping 
Board in June issue of “Merchant Marine 
| Bulletin.” 





so as to cripple any person, but not 
causing death” shall be guilty of the 
| crime. 

| Punishment by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
two years, or both, is prescribed. Upon 
the court’s recommendation the driver's 
license of any person convicted is to 
be suspended. 


Policy of Assembly 
Vacancies Adopted 


|Arkansas Not to Fill Posts by 
Appointment 





LitrLeE Rock, Ark., June 19. 
Governor Harvey Parnell in an oral 
| statement June 16 said he will not con- 
| sider petitions asking him to fill vacancies 
jin the General Assembly by appointment, 
;}as he had adopted a policy, following a 
| decision of the Arkansas Supreme Court 
| last February, not to make such appoint- 
| ments. 

In all cases, the Governor said, he has 
advised petitioners that it will be neces- 
sary to hold special elections in counties 
where legislative vacancies have occurred 
on account of death of the regularly 
elected members. 

Will Not Make Appointments 

The Governor said he had made no 
legislative appointments since last Feb- 
ruary, and will continue to refuse to ap- 
point legislators during the remainder of 
his term. 

The comment of the Governor followed 
| receipt of a communication from Attorney 
|General Hal L. Norwood advising him 
| that if further legislative appointments to 
| fill vacancies were made by the Governor 
{that legal steps to annul such appoint- 
{ments would be begun by the Attorney 
| General. 
| The Supreme Court ruling was given in 
the case of Sam A. Davis, Little Rock tax- 
payer, against Lawrence E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the State Senate, in which the 
plaintiff attacked the legality of the ap- 
pointment of R. E. Spence of Clay County 
as a State Senator to succeed his father, 
W. E. Spence, who resigned on the open- 
ing day of the 1931 legislative session, and 
requested the Governor to appoint his 
son in his place. 
| Opinion Divided 
| In that case the Supreme Court held 
by a divided opinion that, although the 
Constitution prohibits the appointment of 
| members of the General Assembly, a tax- 
payer could not maintain a suit in Chan- 


| 
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‘Russian Exports 


Tariff Increase Considered 
Possible by Mr.‘Free Due 
To Foreign and Domestic 
Competition 


Threats that Russian producers of sar- 
| dines and tuna fish will “not only under- 


| with indentured labor products,” may re- 
quire American producers to ask for an 
increased tariff on these products Repre- 
of San Jose, Calif., 


{sentative Free (Rep.), 


} stated orally June 19. 


| “Russia has gone into these industries 
| very extensively and is entering generally 
the markets of the world,” Mr. Free said. 
“I am informed that there is in various 





|sardines and tuna fish $1 per case be- 
|low any price quoted by the American 
| producers. 


| “The present prices quoted by the Amer- 
lican producers are exceedingly low and 
|the producers are fighting for the main- 
tenance of their industries. It almost 
|impossible to meet the competition from 


jabroad except where high-grade goods | 


are demanded. The American sardgne 
| pack is superior in quality to the Rusgian 
|pack and where high-grade goods are 
| wanted the American producers have some 
| chance to sell purely on the basis of qual- 
lity. But in other instances the difference 
in price is a controlling factor. 


“There is even a threat that the Rus- | 


sian producers will sell in the American 
market and with their indentured labor 
might make it very disagreeable for 
American producers in the latter’s own 
country. It may be necessary for the 
sardine and tuna producers of the United 
States to ask for an additional tariff to 
protect the American market.” 


Provisions of Tariff 


The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Free: 

The present tariff law provides a tariff 
of 30 per cent ad valorem on “fish, pre- 
pared or preserved in any manner, when 
packed in oil and other substances” and 
25 per cent ad valorem on “fish prepared 
or preserved in any manner when packed 
in airtight containers weighing with their 
contents not more than 15 pounds each 
(except fish packed in oil or in oil and 
other substances)”. It also provides on 
“fish, prepared or preserved, not specially 
provided for, in immediate containers 
weighing with their contents not more 
than 15 pounds each, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; in bulk or immediate containers, 
weighing with their contents more than 


| 15 pounds each, one and one-quarter cents | 


|per pound net weight.” 


When the present law was in the mak- | 


jing in Congress, representatives of both 
{the American producers and the im- 
|porters presented their views. In 1929 
|the associated importers of food products, 
through Henry H. Lange, of New York 
City, contended that there was no com- 
petition between the American sardine 
and the European sardine, “if for no other 
reason than the fish are so different in 
character, taste and size that the trade 
and the consumer will not substitute one 
for the other, even at the same price, and 
the price is actually four. to one, if not 
|more, in favor of the American product. 


| Mr. Lange said there will always be 
a large market for the American sardine 
for a certain class of trade and a grow- 
ing market, its production having in- 
|creased to $14,500,000 in 1926 and an ex- 
port value then of $6,126,476, and that the 
| United States will undoubtedly continue 
|to be the largest exporter of sardines in 
|the world, for the reason that it is the 
|most noufishing food, size and price con- 
sidered, available. He advocated reduction 
| of the tariff rates of 30 and 25 per cent ad 
valorem, “because the European sardine 
is no competitor of the American sardine 
and the price differential is so large as to 
place an unfortunate burden on the large 
kody of the American public which has 


increasingly demanded the importation of 
European sardines.” 


Increases Sought by Packers 
The Maine packers of sardines, repre- 





senting 41 factories, through Robert Pea- | 


cock, said the 30 per cent tariff should be 
increased to at least 40 per cent in order 
to make their business a success. He said 
they could not compete with Norway, 
which has an abundance of cheap fish, 
cheap oil and cheap labor. George O'Hara, 
of New York City, representing the Asso- 
| ciated Importers of Food Products, said | 
| the sardine family covers herring, pilchard 
|and bressling, and that the sardines that 
come to this country today are from 
| France, Portugak very little from Italy, 
| and the bressling from Norway. | 


The California Packing Corporation, of | 
| San Francisco, opposed reduction of the | 
tariff, saying canned sardines produced at 
| San Diego are competitive with imported 
| canned sardines. “While the production | 
in California,” according to A. M. Lester, | 
| representing the Corporation, “of ‘quarter 
| Oil sardines packed in olive oil is small | 
compared with the importations and the | 
| production in Maine, it can, nevertheless, 
| be increased, but it cannot be kept up to | 
its present amount or increased if the | 
present duty is reduced.” | 
| The tariff was not changed. 


‘Tax on Retail Sales 
| Upheld in Kentucky) 


'Gross Levy on Merchants Is) 
Found Constitutional 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
stores, but was later amended to impose 
a sales tax with graduated rates. 
| The tax does not deny the equal pro- 
| tection of the law, is not confiscatory and 
}does not violate the commerce clause of 
jthe Federal Constitudion, the highest 
;court of Kentucky ruled. 
| The rate of the tax is as follows: One- 
| twentieth of 1 per cent of the gross sales 
|of $400,000 or less; two-twentieths on the | 
| excess of the gross sales over $400,000 | 
and not exceeding $500,000; five-twentieths | 
on the excess over $500,000 and not ex-| 
ceeding $600,000; eight-twentieths on the} 
excess over $600,000 and not exceeding 
$700,000; eleven-twentieths on the excess | 
over $700,000 and not exceeding $800,00; | 
fourteen-twentieths on the excess over 
| $800,000 and not exceeding $900,000; seven- | 
| teen-twentieths on the excess over $900,- 
000 and not exceeding $1,000,000; 1 per 
}cent on the excess over $1,000,000. 


cery Court to restrain the presiding of- 
ficer from recognizing the appointee after 
|/he had been seated by the members of 
the Senate. 


The court held further that any citizen 
could ask the Attorney General to take 
steps to annul such appointment, and 
that if the Attorney General declined to 
act, a taxpayer's suit could be instituted | 
in circuit court, or the Attorney General | 
could bring ouster proceedings on his own | 
motion. 


sell American producers in foreign mar- | 
| kets, but invade the United States market | 


countries a standing offer to sell canned| 
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PRIVATE SECRETARY 


TO GOVERNOR 





EDWARD MAURICE GILL 


Rareicu, N. C., June 19.—Appointed | 
by Governor Max O. Gardner as private 


secretary to the Governor, Edward 
Maurice Gill took up his duties on 
June 1. 

A native of Laurinburg, Mr. Gill is 
32 years of age. He is a graduate of 
the Laurinburg High School and stud- 
| ied law at the law school of Duke Uni- 
versity. He located in his home town 
| to practice after obtaining his license. 

Mr. Gill represented his county of 
Scotland in the State General Assembly 
in 1928 and 1931. 
man of the House Committee on Sena- 
torial Districts and on other committees 
during the 1931 session. 


Navy Yard Wages 
Likely to Continue 
At Existing Scale 


Acting Secretary Jalincke to 
Recommend That Wage 
Boards Not Be Convened 
This Summer 





Wages of civilian employes at indus- 
trial Navy Yards probably will be con- 
tinued next year at the current scale, and 
@ numbet of minor shore stations of the 
Navy may be closed in the near future, 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, announced June 19. 

While the matter of convening wage 
boards, which annually decide on read- 
justments in the scale, has not been defi- 
nitely decided yet, it is extremely likely 
that the annual survey of Navy Yard pay 
will be omitted this year for the second 
time. 


existing scale be continued for another 
year,” Secretary Jahncke declared, “and 
that the wage boards not be called into 
} session this Summer. 
|@& year ago in the effort to carry out Presi- 
| dent Hoover's recommendations that wages 
be maintained at current levels. 

Without going into details, the Acting 
Secretary said there are some smaller | 
shore stations which’can economically and 
efficiently be shut down or placed on an 
inactive status. There is slight possibility, | 


he added, that any of the industrial yards | 
will be closed down or restricted in the | 
|near future. 

A survey of the shore establishments 
| of the Navy was undertaken several weeks | 
ago, it was explained at the Department, 
| to determine whether any economies could | 
be accomplished during the next fiscal 
year in this fiéld. The examinations were 
| directed toward Atlantic Coast yards, 
| principally, it was said. 








Cancer Death Rate Higher 


The death rate from cancer was higher 
for 1930 than for any preceding year, al- 
| though the increase over 1929 was small. 
| —(Public Health Service.) 


! 


Ane 








He served as chair- | 


“I certainly should recommend that the | 


This step was taken | 


| $12,000,000,000. 
| American bankers and individuals to for- 





Payment in Goods 
_ Urged in Regard 
To Foreign Debt 


Either That or Cancellation 
Necessary, Representative 


Busby Says in Discussion 
Of World Trade 


The United States is facing the neces- 
sity of either accepting foreign commod- 
|ities in payment of international debts 
or cancelling those debts, Representative 
| Busby (Dem.), of Houston, Miss., member 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 


|mittee, declared in a raido address 
| June 19. 


The only alternative, he declared, is 
modification of the tariff law to make 
possible trade with foreign countries as 
was formerly done, and take in trade 
ho them commodities they have to 
offer. 


Times’ will become normal again only 
| when world trade has been accelerated, 
|national credits revived, tariff walls low- 
| ered, national incomes increased, and un- 
employment reduced, he declared. 
|__ Mr. Busby’s address, delivered over the 
| Dixie network of the Columbia Broad- 
| casting System, follows in full text: 

If our country is overloaded with money 
—and we do have now almost one-half of 
|the world’s gold supply—if the countries 
|that owe us are without money to buy 
}our surplus products, and if by reason of 
the recent high tariff we will not permit 
our people to exchange their products for 
the products of other countries, we not 
only make it impossible to collect the debts 
|due us but we bring trade and commerce 
;to a standstill and commit them to a 
| condition of stagnation. 


Peak of Wealth in 1920 


| _No clear understanding of present con- 
| ditions can be reached without a general 
| glance at the fields of finance and wealth. 
The peak of wealth in the United States 
was reached in 1920 when it was 
placed at -$494,000,000,000. By 1929 this 
had dropped to $373,000,000,000, and to 
$340,000,000,000 in 1930. Since that time 
| there has been a gradual shrinkage of the 
national wealth, until now it is probably 
|not more than $325,000,000,000. However, 
jit is fair to say that wit’. the shrinkage 
of national wealth 9. measured in dollars 
from $494,000,000,000 to $325,000,000,000, or 
approximately $170,000,000,000, the pur- 
| chasing power of the dollar has increased, 
thereby largely offsetting this shrinkage 
in national wealth. 

Attention should also be given to what 
is called the national income. The money 
| value of the annual national income in 
the United States was fixed at $84,000,- 
000,000 in 1929. In 1930 it had dropped to 
| $66,700,000,000, a loss of $17,300,000,000, or 
| 20.4 per cent. This loss was very largely 
| suffered by labor and agriculture. It is 
the direct fruit of unemployment and re- 
duced commodity prices. This in turn has 
;caused the depression to more seriously 
affect the masses of the people. 


| Discusses Overproduction 


One of the things generally alleged by 
economists to have played a part in bring- 
ing about our financial depression was the 
excess of production over consumption, 
|both in raw materials and manufactured 
|goods. It is doubtful that if the masses 
of our people had sufficient sustained 
purchasing power to provide themselves 
with the reasonable necessities of life, that 
any overproduction of food supplies, or 
manufactured goods would have ever been 
| apparent. 

Another contributing cause has been 
the artificial maintenance of commodity 








| prices by arrangements which serve for 


a time, encouraging production out of line 
with the economic law of supply and de- 
mand. When these arrangements failed 


|and commodity prices fell, it was with 


sudden affect rather than in a slow and 
orderly manner. 


Unquestionably, another contributing 


| cause has been the high tariff wall built 
|up by the recent Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
|which paralized trade and exchange of 


commodities to an unnecessary degree 


| with other countries. 


The funded war debt owed the United 
States by European countries is more than 
Other loans made by 


eign countries and their nationals have 
been placed at more than $15,000,000,000. 
The annual interest on these debts is 
easily more than $1,000,000,000 and this in- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 
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Views Conflict 
On Development 
Of St. Lawrence 


Senators Walsh of Montana 
And Walsh of Massachu- 
setts Differ on Timeliness 


Of Project 


Not more than $125,000.000 of the total 
cost of $400,000,000 for improvement of 
the St. Lawrence waterway woyld be prop- 
erly allocable to navigation, and the im- 
provement would save wheat growers of 
the Middle West from 8 to 10 cents per 
bushel in transportation of wheat to Euro- 
pean ports, Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, declared orally June 
19 following a conference with President 
Hoover where the project was discussed. 

Further, he explained, the cost to the 
United States would be only half that 
amount, since the burden of improvement 


would be borne equally by the United 
States and Canadian governments. 


Senator Walsh ‘Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, however, stated the same day that! 
this is no time to undertake huge proj- 
ects at tremendous expense that at best 
are of problematic benefit to the country. 
He further expressed the opinion that 
the Mississippi River development project 
is of more importance to the country as 
a whole. 

Visits Canadian Minister 

Senator Walsh of Montana, following 
his conference with the President and 
at the President's suggestion, conferred 
with the newly appointed Canadian Min-, 
ister to the United States, W. D. Herridge, 
with reference to the project. Minister 
Herridge told him, he said, that on his 
return to Ottawa he would acquaint him- 
self with the public sentiment there. 


The Montana Senator explained that 
the present Canadian administration is 
committed. to the project, and that so far 
as Canada is concerned it is simply a 
matter of negotiations with the United 
States for a treaty. 


Opposition Waning, Is Claim 

The Senator added: “Such opposition 
as heretofore has been raised by the State 
of New York has, in large measure, now 
disappeared by reason of the general de- 
sire of the people of New York to develop 
the power resources of the St. Lawrnce. 
The St. Lawrence project contemplates 
both development of power resources and 
improvement of navigation. The total 
cost of the project to both governments 
is estimated at $400,000,000. So much of 
that cost. is properly allocable to power 
that the cost to navigation would be only 
$125,000,000, which would be equally di- 
vided between the two countries. It seems 
an opportune time to begin to work which 
would materially relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation and could be proceeded 
with at less cost than in the past. 

“The plan is to deepen the St. Law- 
rence so that ships drawing up to 25 
feet can navigate it. At present no ships 
of more than 14 feet draft can go through 
the canals. The route from the interior 
part of the Uniied States to the leading 
north European ports is 600 miles shorter 
by the St .Lawrence than by way of New 
York City and so the project would re- 
duce transportation costs for wheat by 
from 8 to 10 cents a bushel from Duluth 
to either Liverpool or Hamburg. Besides 
our own northwestern States, the north- 
western provinces of Canada also are in- 
terested in the projeci.” 


Opposing Views Given 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, made 
this oral statement regarding the St. 
Lawrence project: 

“I do not,think the present is an op- 
portune time to press the so-called St. 
Lawrence canal project. Judged in its 
most favorable light, it is not an emer- 
gency project. 

“The development of the Mississippi 
River project would be much more bene- 
ficial to the country as a whole. 
of the fact that the economic depression 
appears to be more or less permanent in 
nature and that increased burdens of tax- 
ation will be necessary to meet Federal, 
State and municipal deficits, it is no time 
to plan or undertake huge projects of tre- 
mendous expense that at best are of prob- 
lematic benefit to the country. 

Burdens Declared Heavy 

“The Government has, and will have, 
demands enough upon it for heavy ex- 
penditures for the needy unemployed and 
destitute without speculative national im- 
provements. The taxpayer who already 
is himself a victim of the economic de- 
pression will rebel against additional tax 
burdens at this time. 

“The actual relief measures that State 
and municipal governments have been 
obliged to pass to help mitigate the pres- 
ent economic situation are already crush- 
ing in proportions. The outlook is not 
particularly favorable to any immediate 
relief from these indispensable and im- 
perative burdens. 

“T have an open mind as to the merits 
of the St. Lawrence proposition but it 
seems to me that, on the whole, Canada 
would benefit more than the United 
States.” 


Land Reclamation 
Projected by Italy 


Farm Areas to Be Improved by 
14-year Program 


Linked with the Italian policy of popu- 
lation increase, promo.ion of agriculture 
and relief of unemployment, is the policy 
of land reclamation and improvement of 
farm lands on a large scale, according to 
a report from Consul Sydney B. Redecker 
at. Naples. 

This policy contemplates the reclama- 
tion for agricultural purposes, during a 
period of 14 years, of about 5,000,000 acres 
of swampy or waste land. According to 
Italian proponents of the scheme it is the 
greatest project ever undertaken for the 
permanent betterment of Italy’s economic 
life. The “Mussolini Law” of Dec. 24, 1928, 
provides for the compiete reclamation of 
waste lands, including works of irrigation 
and drainage, filling in, construction of 
communication facilities and, in fact, the 
establishment of entirely new communi- 
ties, with villages, farm houses, and all 
necessary facilities. This work will involve 
an expenditure of approximately $420,000,- 
000 by the Government, the remaining 
funds to be provided by the Provinces and 
landowners. 

The Government has also been most 


active in executing various other projecis 


of public works, involving large expendi- 


tures and embracing all types, including 


roads, waterworks, pert facilities, rail- 


ways, aqueducts, sanitary systems, bridges, 
tunnels, schools, hospitals, public buildings 
Some idea of 
be 
gathered from the fact that during the 
period from November, 1929, to October, 
1930, the Government expended more than 
projects.— 


and workmen's dwellings. 
the scope of these operations may 


$86,000,000 on public works 





In view | 


ANIMALS IN METAL 
ON ZOO BUILDING 


-——-~- 
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In attitudes of watchful waiting, 
predatory animals of several varie- 
ties keep silent vigil on the roof of 
monkey house in the National Zoo- 
logical Park at Washington, D. C. | 
These beasts of prey, stiffened into | 
metal, are decorative statuary which 
adorn the building. A panther, a 
bear and a fox, three of the immo- 
bile sentinels, are shown. 


Telecssie Necessary 
In Fixing Rail Rates, 
Says Senator Borah 


Senator King Asserts That 
Proposal to Increase the 
Charges for Freight Is Un- 
wise at This Time 


BolsE, IpaHo, June 18. | 

An increase of 15 per cent in freight 
rates for agricultural products will be 
disastrous to the West, for while rates 
are now 60 per cent higher on the rail- 
roads than they were in the five-year 
period prior to the World War, farm prod- 
ucts are much lower in price and some 
are almost cut in two, Senator William 
E. Borah said here June 17. 

“Of course I realize that the railroads 
have their problems,” he said. “In view 
of the conditions which have been super- 
imposed through truck lines and bus lines, 
they have a very serious time. Railroad 
shipments are said to have been cut down 
15 to 20 per cent during the last year. But 
while this is true I sincerely hope that 
the railroads wiil not urge an increase 
in freight rates on agricultural products. 

“Agriculture simply cannot carry that 
kind of a load and I do not believe 
that it would be for the best interests of 
the railroads to put an increase on farm 
produce. 


Should Be Tolerant 


“In this terrible time of depression we 
must be tolerant of the troubles of others. 
Here is a case where it would not help the 
railroads and would harm the farmers 
terribly. In Chicago I met with 10 or 12 
farmers. Two were from southern Illinois, 
one from Iowa, two from Minnesota. They 
showed plainly what a serious condition 
farmers face even with rates the way 
they are at the present time.” 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, expressed 
his opposition at the White House on 
June 19 to the proposal of the railroads 
of the country for a general 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates. 

“I think it would be unwise at the pres- 
ent time,” he declared 

Discussing the suggestion that the mat- 
ter of increased freight rates be left to 
the determination of Congress rather 
than the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Senator King said: 

“I do not believe in Congress taking 
out of the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the determination of 
that quasi-judicial question. I am willing 
to leave that to the determination of the 
Commission. I sincerely hope, however, 
that the Commission will not find reason 
for justifying the granting of the pro- 
posed increase. I think the railroads, 
instead of gaining from such an increase, 
would lose by it and that the effect upon 
the country would be bad.” 





Road Research Agency 
Is Proposed for Canada 


Establishment of a central bureau of 
highway research was urged at the final 
session of the recent interprovincial con- 
ference of the Canadian Good Roads As- 
sociation, according to a report received 
from Trade Commissioner Harvey A. 
Sweetser, Ottawa, Canada. 

The office would be located at Ottawa 
and would provide the provinces from 
time to time with technical advice and 
with recommendations for made-in-Can- 


ada material to be used in highway con- | 


struction and maintenance. 

Representatives to the conference from 
all provinces supported this idea and ex- 
pressed opinions that such a _ research 
bureau could render much assistance to- 
ward solving the problems of dust nui- 
sance, conservation of gravel, and the 
procuring of proper made-in-Canada road 
material and road machinery. 

The conference was strongly of the opin- 
ion that .Canadian products should be 
utilized wherever and whenever possible.— 


Rising Prejudice 


|tory records for home 
‘are quite at variance with the most desir- 
j able practices 
| for 
only transcriptions made by experienced 
{radio inpresarios show appreciation of the | 
difference between the levels and volume 
| limitations suited to broadcasting as com- 
pared with the narrower range which can 
be well reproduced on home instruments.” 


Felix said F 
service to offer programs consisting of 
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Claimed Against 
Radio Recording 


‘Federal Commission Is Told | 


Transcriptions Specially | 
For Broadcasting Have 
Been Improved Recently | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


and distributing transcriptions,” Mr. Felix 
explained. 
proportion of the transcriptions produced 
are of the highest standards attainable. 
In its problems of regulation, the Com- 
mission is frequently faced with the task 
of discriminating between the service ren- 
dered by one station as compared with 
that of another. 
becoming the source of a continually grow- 
ing proportion of the total program serv- 
ice, 
guish among the various methods of re- 
cording and reproducing transcriptions be- 
comes of increased importance.” 


“Even today, only a small 


Since transcriptions are 


the need for being able to distin- 


There are several different types of disc 


; programs used for broadcast purposes, the 
brief brought out. 


“The broadcasting fraternity is only be- | 


| ginning to appreciate that recording for 
broadcast purposes is a new and highly 
| specialized art,” Mr. Felix brought out. 


‘The methods used in making satisfac- | 
phonograph use 


transcriptions 
Therefore, 


in making 
broadcasting purpose. 


the 
it 


discs Mr. 
public 


As to use of ordinary 


is hardly “a great 


recording available at any phonograph 
store, particularly when they possess 
inherent technical deficiencies. Facilities | 
to reproduce slow speed discs require an 
investment in special equipment for their 
reproduction and make available to broad- 


casters unlimited sources of talent,” he 
said. 
“The electricai transcription is ex- 


clusive in its ability to deliver to the out- 
let. stations means for radiating the pro- 
gram precisely as it is rendered in the 
originating studio. This brings the avail- 
ability of talent from natural talent cen-| 
ters like New Yorx and Chicago to broad- | 
casting anywhere and everywhere regard- 
less of the distance or the availability of 
satisfactory wire circuits. 
Transcriptions 

Despite the important advantages in- 
herent in transcription methods, “it la- 
bors under a heritage induced by the use 
of inferior phonograph records for a period 
of many years,” Mr. Felix said. Duplica- 
tion of programs, he declared, is overcome 
with the use of electrical transcriptions, 
because the station may arrange features 
according to local needs without the pen- 
alty of the time difference between the key 
studio and the outlet station as on the 
networks. 


“The electrical transcription is wel- 
comed by the outlet station,” continued 
the brief, “because rate of stations is ap- 
preciably higher in the case of electrical 
transcription programs than wire network 
features.” They make available “the finest 
talent of the largest cities to the small- 
est broadcasting stations,” it said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Felix said, with refer- 
ence to regulation of transcription broad- 
casting: 

The only regulation in effect to which 
recorded features are now subject is Gen- 
eral Order 78. This provides that trans- 
scriptions made especially for broadcast- 
ing be announced before and after each 
disc as “an electrical transcription made 
exclusively for broadcasting purposes.” 
Commercial phonograph records must be 
announced as “phonograph records.” It 
seems desirable at this time to 


Electrical 


made exclusively for broadcasting pur- 
poses. The fact that the present defini- 
tion of transcriptions does not preclude 
the designation of records rerecorded from 
ordinary commercial recordings and 
played on high speed discs as “electrical 
transcriptions ‘made exclusively for broad- 
casting purposes,” is handicapping the 
conscientious producers of transcriptions 
and misleading the public.” 


Briefer Announcement 

Producers of transcription features ap- 
pear to have no objection to informing 
the radio audience that it is listening to 
an electrical transcription, but they be- 
lieve a briefer announcement would serve 
that purpose. Furthermore, since inferior 
transcriptions and disc programs not 
properly designated as transcriptions ‘as 
described herein) have been coupled with 
the present announcement for a long pe- 
riod, the conscientious producers of supe- 
rior transcriptions are handicapped by the 
present announcement. The public inter- 
est would be adequately served if features 
distributed by transcription were an- 
nounced as such only at the end of the 
feature. Duplication of the announcement 
is tedious and unnecessary. 


General Order 78 should therefore be 
modified to define electrical transcriptions 
more accurately as 33 1-3 R. P. M. discs 
made from the artist performing exclu- 
sively for broadcasting purposes. Such 
modification of the order could restrict 
the designation of “electrical transcrip- 
tions made exclusively for broadcasting 
purposes” to features actually falling 
within that category. The announcement 
describing the method used for distribu- 
tion, whether it be wire network, phono- 
graph record or electrical transcription, 
should be required at the end of each pro- 
gram. 


Cadets Will Be Invited 
To Go on Naval Cruise 


Efforts to bring about understanding be- 
tween men of the Military and Naval 
Academies will be made by inviting West 
Point cadets to accompany Annapolis mid- 
shipmen on their annual Summer training 
cruises in future years, Ernest Lee Jahncke, 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy, an- 
nounced June 19. 

One cadet, the son of an Army officer 
is with the midshipmen on their present 





require | 
more accurate definition of transcriptions | 


| 
| 


jes 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 19, 1931 


9 a. m.—Senator Walsh ‘Dem.), of 
Montana, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. | 

9:15 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, called to discuss his 
proposal that the President recommend 


a new five-year Army-Navy aviation 
program to Congress. | 
9:45 a. m.—Senator Glass (Dem.), of 


Virginia, called. Subject of conférence 
not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘(Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week) 

12:30 p. m.—Mrs. Lon O. Hocker, of 
St. Louis, Mo., president of the Daugh- 


ters of the American Constitution, 
called to discuss the work of that or- 
ganization. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 


tographed with members of the South 
Carolina Press Association. 

2 p. m—Ogden L. Mills, Acting Sec- 
cretary of the Treasury; Dr. Julius | 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and Representative Bacharach (Rep.), 
of Atlantic City, N. J., called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

4:15 p. m.—Col. J. Clawson Roop, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, | 
called to discuss budget matters. 

5:30 p. m—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Boy Scouts 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware | 
and Virginia. | 


Boulder City to Have 
Many Conveniences 
Installed in Houses 


Electric Ranges, Refrigera-' 
tors and Water Heaters to 
Be a Part of Permanent 
Equipment 





Sarena | 
Housewives in Boulder City, Nev., head- 
quarters for Hoover Dam operations, may 
enjoy ultramodern conveniences although 
they will be living in the midst of a desert, | 
it was stated orally June 19 at the Bureau | 
of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior. Reports from the field, it was) 


explained, say that the installation of 
electric ranges, refrigerators and water | 


‘heaters is being considered for residences | tion of a resolution favoring a compensa- 


to be built by the Government as part of 
the permanent equipment. 
Further information was provided as 
follows: | 
Twelve four-room houses in one block 
have nearly been finished by Six Compa- 


nies, Inc., contractors for the dam, and 
the frame structure for the 1,000-man | 
mess house is nearly complete. The office 


and office dormitory buildings are done 
except for a few minor details and work 
has started on two additional dormitories. | 


Power Delivery Arranged 

The Victorville-Riverside transmission 
line of the Southern Sierras Power Co. | 
is not yet completed, but it is anticipated 
that it will be and the entire line tested 
in ample time so delivery of power may 
begin by June 27. Very little progress 
has been made recently on the railroad 
grade and tunnel below Cape Horn. 


Sixty-six applications for permits for 
28 businesses in Boulder City have been re- 
ceived from 21 States. 


The final design for the administration 
building, dormitory and municipal build- 
ing are being traced, and specifications 
covering their construction are being put 
in final form. Large residences are now 
being designed. 


Water Supply System 
Practically all the equipment and ma- 
terial for the water supply system has 


been ordered and endeavor is being made | 


to have untreated water available at 
Boulder City at the earliest possible date. 
Final designs for a sewage disposal plant 
are 95 per cent done. 

The Boulder City-Hoover Dam high- 
way has shown excellent progress on grad- 


ing, and prospects for completing the 
contract within the contract period are 
favorable. Four carloads of oil have been 


spread on 9,500 linear feet of roadbed and 
mixing is well under way. Some delay 
was occasioned because the oil had to be 


reheated after its arrival at Boulder City. | 


Men’s Pulse Faster 
Than That of Women 


Survey Taken by Health Servy- 
ice Among Office Workers 


A person's pulse rate over a period of 
time may vary 10 to 15 beats per minute 
in different readings, without causing par- 
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‘ 


Accommodations for approximately 400 patients will be provided in the 
new Marine Hospital of the National Public Health Service, under con- | 
struction at Seattle, Wash., and which is to be completed by the end of 


October, 1931, at an estimated cost of $1,725,000. The institution, to be 

fully equipped as a general hospital, is intended to provide hospitaliza- 

tion for patients from vessels of the Coast Guard and the merchant ma-_ | 

rine in northern Pacific waters, but wil? also admit war veterans. The 
site, a 12-acre plot, was donated by the City of Seattle. 


Chilean Consul General Denies Assertion 


Of Gov. Hunt on Copper Mine Conditions 


Declares Laws W ould Not Permit Work, as Alleged, Under 
‘Conditions of Virtual Slavery’ 





Luis E. Feliu H, Consul General of 
Chile, issued a statement on June 17 from 
his headquarters in New York, taking ex- 
ception to statements made by George W. 
P. Hunt, Governor of Arizona, in a tele- 
gram to the recent Conference on Gov- 
ernors to the effect that raw co r was , i 
mined in Chile “under cenditinna ot vir- | rent to American (United States) indus- 
tual slavery.” Mr. Feliu H declared in| Y 8nd American (United States) labor.” 
his statement that Chilean laws would not |, | Wish to be permitted to make a few 
permit such conditions in its mines as American (United States) and other quo- 
represented by Governor Hunt | tations ae could easily multiply: 

7 ° | “ee & n other , Ss, . ; oe 

In his telegram to the Governors’ Con- r words, per unit of work 


done, the Chilean laborer is as well and 
ference, Governor Hunt asked considera- | pighly paid as the same class of labor in 


this country.” * * * (Col, Percy E. Bar- 
bour.—"“Annals” of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, July, 1930.) 


ing these misstatements, because gov- 
ernors in my country are not supposed 
to make declarations bearing on inter- 
national affairs and, much the less, to 
criticize foreign policies and laws. 
Chilean social laws range among the 
best in the world, and would not permit 


tory tariff on raw copper and copper ma- 


copper mining industry and American la- 
bor, made necessary, he said, by the con- 
ditions under which copper was mined in 
Africa and Chile. 

‘The full text of the message was 
printed in the supplement containing the 
complete stenographic record of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference as a part of the 
issue of June 8.) , 


Pan American Union 


Quoted on Labor Conditions 
“Chile, by legislative Decree No. 720, of 
October, 1917, * * * regulates the contract 
of employment of private employes; limits 
hours of work to eight in the day and 48 


in the week; and fixes wages, conditions 
of payment and participation in profits. 


Conference Takes No Action 
On Mr. Hunt's Request 


The conference took no action on Goy- 
ernor Hunt's request as it is against the 
rules of the conference to adopt resolu- 
tions on any subject. 

Mr. Feliu H's statement follows in full 
text: 

My attention has been called to a tele- 
gram which was introduced into the min- 
utes of the session of June 2 of the con- 
ference of Governors. In the telegram 
the Hon. George W. P. Hunt, Governor 
of Arizona, thought it proper to make 
the following statements: 

“Cooper * * * produced in Africa and 
Chile under conditions of virtual slavery. 
* * * production of raw copper in Africa 
and Chile under conditions abhorreni 
to American ‘(meaning United States 
of America) industry and American la- 
bor with the deliberate purpose of al-| 
lowing the American copper mining in- 
dustry to languish and be replaced by 
foreign products. * * *” 

I have been utterly surprised upon read- 


under 14 years of age * * * it establishes a 
pension fund * * * creates a special tri- 
bunal for the settlement of disputes. * * *” 

“Chile is the only country that has in- 
troduced a compulsory sickness and inva- 
lidity insurance act. * * * Insured persons 
are entitled to medical attendance, medi- 
cines and hospital treatment. * * *” (The 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
pages 678-701, July, 1930.) 

“Here in Chuquicamata I find the Chil- 
ean workers well dressed, of healthy ap- 
pearance and living in an atmosphere of 
culture worthy of all praise. * * (The 
President of Chile as quoted by Chilean 
newspapers, after a visit to the Chilean 
copper mining district.) 

I hope that the Hon 


yovernor of 


Maine and Quebec | 
Seek Tourist Trade 


Canadian Highway = Officials 
Confer With Americans 


AvucGustTa, ME., June 19. 
Cooperative efforts toward stimulating 
| tourist traffic through Quebec and Maine 
were agreed upon at a conference of 
| Canadian highway officials, engineers and 
publicity men with Maine officials of the 
same departments’ in this State. 

The Maine Highway Department pre- 
sented a demonstration of its method of 
| tarring gravel surfaced highways, and the 
Canadians arranged to borrow the equip- 
}ment for use on their end of the road 





anything approaching ‘conditions abhor- | 


It prohibits the employment of children | 
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Oper. Is: Issued ' 


For Secrecy m 
Naval Meetings 


Conferences of Officers of 


The Navy and Chiefs of 
Bureaus in the Depart- 
ment to Be Executive 


Conferences of officers of the Navy and 
of chiefs of Bureaus of the Department 
of the Navy are to be considered as execu- 
tive, and all participants are prohibited 
from making public any statements about 
the topics discussed, under an order re- 
cently approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, according to announcement June 
19 by Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Wm. V. Pratt. 


Admiral Pratt denied. however, that any 
particular occurrence had caused the is- 
suance of the order, but it was approved 
only as “a matter of good business.” 

The statement follows in full text: 


Admiral Wm. V. Pratt, Chief of Naval 
Operations, today denied that any par- 
ticular occurrence had caused the issuance 
of a policy order in the Navy Depart- 
ment calling attention to the executive 
character of certain conferences within the 
Department. 


Matter of Good Business 


“As a matter of good business,” he said, 
“approval of a policy quoted below was 
requested by me of the Secretary of the 
Navy. This policy was approved as indi- 
cated. Its distribution in the Depart- 
ment was carried out in routine manner.” 


Admiral Pratt further stated that dur- 
ing the time he was Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations in the World War, he 
found it expedient to have a similar pro- 
cedure in force in the interest of an effi- 
cient administration of affairs. 

The order, dated June 10, 1931, and ap- 
proved by Secretary of the Navy Adams 
June 12, 1931, is quoted herewith. Distri- 
bution of copies of this order was made to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the 
General Board, the Bureaus of Navigation, 
Ordnance, Engineering, Aeronautics, Con- 
struction and Repair, Yards and Docks, 
Supplies and Accounts, Medicine and 
Surgery, and the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office. 

Order Is Quoted 

“From Chief of Naval Operations to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

“Subject: Executive character of con- 
| ferences. 

“1, It has come to the attention of the 
| Chief of Naval Operations that occasion- 
| ally the conferences which have been held 

by various offices of the Department are 
not treated as executive in character, and 
that sometimes the substance of what has 
been discussed appears either in service 
bulletins, in the press, or is the subject of 
general corridor discussion. ; 

“2. It is therefore recommended that 
the Secretary approve the following pol- 
icy, namely, that all conferences held in 
the Secretary or Assistant Secretary's of- 
fices, the General Board, and the Office of 

, Operations, be considered always as exec= 
utive in character unless word to the con- 
trary is given by the supervising author- 
ity. It is taken for granted that the 
Chiefs of all Bureaus will take the neces- 
Sary steps to see that conferences held 
within the purview of their own Bureaus 
will support the line of general policy in- 
dicated above, as to the executive charac- 
ter of conferences, as the normal proce- 
dure, when conditions fit.” 


Arizona may be in a position to produce 
Similar statements in reference to his own 
mining district and that he may feel like 
giving honor and due credit to Chile, a 
country which fully deserves . both. 

I further hope that as you saw fit to 
print his Honor's§ mistaken judgment 


passed on Chile, you will please do like- 
wise with this letter which is intended to 
explain to the American public at large, 
how things do really stand in the mining 
districts of Chile. 





THE HEAVY ;-> 
CHEMICALS 


© How Government Helps from Test Tube 
to Tank, Drum, 


Barrel and Carboy 


A MAN, rubber gloved, cowers 


ticular reason for considering him ab-| leading from Jackman, Maine, to Quebec 
normal, according to a bulletin just is- City. 

sued by the United States Public Health | Agreement was reached on the marking 
Service, disclosing facts ascertained in a ,of two direct highways from Portland to 
Study of the rate of the heart beat in a/| Montreal, the work to be done jointly by 
group of persons ingaged in office work. |the two governments and standard mark- 

The average pulse rates of all the men;ers_ used. 
studied were about three beats faster than| Steps were undertaken toward seeking 
those of the women, it was shown. |abolition of duties on recreational literature 

The study also disclosed that the ex-| between Canada and the United States 
tent of variation in the pulse rates of a| ‘he two groups believing that free inter- 
number of individuals is approximately |Ch@nse of this matter would best serve 
the same as the actual variation which is | "em both, it was announced 
normal in the pulse rate of one person,|,, 20@ Canadian party included J. E 
according to the bulletin, Perrault, Minister of Highways and Mines 
|} for Quebec; Col. J. L. Boulanger, Deputy 
Commissioner of Highways and Mines; 

The average pulse rates of 11 men| Alex Frasier, Highway Engineer for Que- 
studied by the Public Health Service| bec; Louis -Morrissette of the Quebec 
varied from 65.6 beats per minute to 91.4 | Automobile Club; A. J. Howard, represent - 
beats per minute, the average of the aver- | ing the Montreal Tourist and Convention 
age pulse rates of all the subjects having | Bureau; and J. E. Renauld, the Quebec 
been 76 beats per minute. | Automobile Club. 

Eleven women office workers studied, the|__Clarence C. Stetson, chairman of the 
bulletin shows, manifested an average of | Maine Development Commission, served 
73.3, their individual rates having varied | #5 Official representative of Governor Wil- 
from 68.8 to 869. liam Tudor Gardiner in welcoming the 

A statement regarding the study issued 8uests to Maine. Other members of the 


Men's Average Beat 7 


behind an aluminum shield, a prey to fuming acid 


while he approximates his data, risking much, obtain- 
ing little. 


That was yesterday. Today, safe in his neat office 
... he touches a button and secures an accurate read- 
ing, great precision, small cost. 


This was one gift of a Government laboratory to 
the Chemical Industry. The story of the benefits 
business has reaped in this field are many . . . the 
Army and Navy as customers . . . short cuts to ending 
health hazards... Army gas-masks protecting work- 
ers ...a potential billion dollar industry from quick- 


frozen fish . . . and so they go, the fascinating chap- 
ters in this story. 


June 11 by the Service follows in full text: 
The Public Health Service has just is- 
sued a report on a study of the rate of 


cruise, Secretary Jahncke said, and it has the heart beat in a group of persons en- 
| been decided that an invitation will be, gaged in office work. The interest of this 
|extended next year to the Superintendent report lies in its determination of the 
of the Naval Academy to designate a/ Variation of the pulse rate in the same 
group of cadets to make the next trip. individual and the extent to which dif- 

ee a a = | Sones persons manifest the same or dis- 





| Maine party were Herbert L. Swett, Chair 
|man, Maine Publicity Bureau; Frank A 
Peabody, Chairman, Maine Highway Com- 
mission; Chief Engi- 
neer, Maine Highway Department, and 
A. J. Wiggin, Superintendent of High- 
way Maintenance. 





Louis D. Barrows, 


ernment tells what is 


ings deviating as much as 10 or 15 beats 
per minute from the true average right 
occasionally be expected without having 


June 22. 


-THE TOPICAL SURVEY 





written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 


being done in the field 


of Industrial Chemicals, beginning Monday, 


Z = Similar tendencies. The group studied 
Rehearing on Application consisted of 11 men and 11 women, appar- 
For Radio Channel Is Held 


A rehearing on the application of Wil- 
liam O. Ansley Jr. of Abilene, Tex., for 
assignment to the 420-kilocycle channel 
occupied by Station KFYO of Abilene, was 
held June 19 before Examiner R. H. Hyde 
of the Federal Radio Commission. 

The Ansley application is for 100 watis 
power with unlimited time. A previous 
application of Mr. Ansley for a t,000-watt 
station was denied by the Commission 
and the denial was sustained by the Court 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. Issued by the Department of Commerce.|of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


, 


any particular significance. 
Although this statement is true on the 
average, quite different results were ob-! 
. tained for many individuals, some show- 
ing much greater variation, others much 
less. The individual having the broadest | 
variation showed a probable error of be-| 
tween six and seyen beats per minute. The | 
amount of ariation from day to day| 
| 


ently well, performing office work of a 
clerical nature. Approximately 120 read- 
ings of pulse rate were taken on each per- 
son in the morning, either on consecutive 
days or three days a week. 


Errors Are Calculated 


The probable errors of the individual 
readings were calculated for each indi- 
vidual, the average probable error for all 
persons being about four beats per min- 
ute. Thus, one-half of the readings would | 
| be expected to be at least four beats per day on single individuals with that from 
| minute greater or four beats per minute one person to another indicated that the 
less than the average rate. Also read-| two were of the same order of magnitude. | 


among men seemed about equal to that 
among women. 
Comparison of variation from day to 
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Rewer Children 
Noted in Indiana 
Classified Census 








All of the Remaining Age 
Groups Increased in Num- 
ber During Decade, Bu- 
reau Announces 





The population of Indiana on April 1, 
1930, was 3,238,503, comprising 285,030 per- | 
sons under 5 years of age, 314,917 from 5) 
to 9 years, 297,058 from 10 to 14 years, | 
284.714 from 15 to 19 years, 266,101 from 
20 to 24 years, 245,772 from 25 to 29 years, 
232.850 from 30 to 34 years, 448,082 from | 
35 to 44 years, 364,817 from 45 to 54 years, | 
264,106 from 55 to 64 years, 163,508 from | 
65 to 74 years, 69,279, 75 years and over, 
and 2,269 for whom age was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State, | 
27.7 per cent are under 15 years of age, 
17 per cent are from 15 to 24 years, 28 
per cent are from 25 to 44 years, 19.5 
per cent are from 45 to 64 years of age, 
and 7.1 per cent are 65 years of age and 
over. | 


Fewer Infants 


* The number of persons under 1 year of | 
age was 54,473, as compared with 55,356 | 
in 1920, representing a loss of 1.6 per) 
cent, while the entire group of children 
under 5 years of age shows a loss of 14 
per cent, decreasing from 289,195 in 1920 | 


to 285,030 in 1930. All of the remaining | - 


age groups show increases between 1920 | 
and 1930. 


On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 15 to 19 years, and from 
35 years upward, represented a larger 
proportion of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for those under 5 
years, and in the age groups from 10 to 14 
years and from 20 to 34 years, the pro- 
portion was maller than in 1920. 

. The total number of persons of foreign 
white stock in Indiana on April 1, 1930, 
was 510,392, comprising 135,134 foreign- 
born white persons, and 375,258 native 


white persons of foreign or mixed parent- | 


age. Of the foreign-born whites, 28,152 
were born in Germany, 17,482 in Poland, 
8,325 in Czechoslovakia, 7,674 in Hungary, 
7,465 in England, 6,873 in Italy, 6,646 in 
Yugoslavia, 6,201 in Canada, 4,749 in Rus- 
sia, 4,666 in Sweden, and 4,087 in Greece. 


. The whole number of foreign-born white 
persons in Indiana in 1930 (135,134) was 
materially less than the number in 1920 
(150,868), showing a decline of 15,734, or 
10.4 per cent. For the majority of the 
countries shown in the tabulation, the 
number of foreign born returned in 1930 
was smaller than the number in 1920, 
Germany showing the greatest numerical 
loss, 9,225 


Classified by Parentage 


The classification “native white of for- | 


eign or mixed parentage” comprises all 


native white persons having one or both | 


parents of foreign birth. These persons 


are classified according to country of birth | 


of father, except where the father is na- 
tive, and the mother foreign born, and 
then according to country of birth of 
mother. On the basis of the country of 
birth of parents, 156,368 native white per- 
sons were assigned to Germany, 34,134 to 
Poland, 26,890 to the Irish Free State and 
5,572 to Northern Ireland, 24,084 to Eng- 
land, 13,173 to Czechoslovakia, 13,053 to 
Canada, 10,074 to France, 9,998 to Hungary, 
8,663 to Italy, 9,157 to Sweden, and 8,721 to 
Switzerland. 

The urban population of Indiana on 
April 1, 1930, amounted to 1,795,892, in- 
cluding 4,026 persons living on farms 
within the limits of cities of 2,500 or more. 


The urban population formed 55.5 per 


cent of the total, as compared with 50.6) 


per cent in 1920. The rural population 


amounted to 1,442,611, comprising 808,981 | 


persons living ‘on farms in rural terri- 
tory, and 633,630 persons not living on 
farms. The rural population in 1930 rep- 
resents a decrease of three-tenths of 1 per 
cent, as compared with the rural popula- 
tion in 1920 (1,447,535). 


For the State as a whole, the number 
of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 43,721, as compared with 52,034 
in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy was 
1.7, as compared with 2.2 10 years ago. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 


years of age attending school in 1930 was} 


685,895, as compared with 563,523 in 1920. 
Persons attending school represented 172.2 
per cent of the total population within 
the ages specified, in 1930, as compared 
with 65.4 per cent in 1920. Of the total 
number of children 5 years of age in 
1930, 11.4 per cent were attending school; 
of the children 6 years of age, 67.8 per 
cent; of those 7 to 13 years of age, 97.8 
per cent; of those 14 and 15 years, 95.8 
per cent; of those 16 and 17 year,: 62.4 
per cent; and of those 18 to 20, 21.7 per 
cent. In addition, 21,697 persons 21 years 
of age and over were reported as attend- 
ing school, as compared with 8,075 in 1920. 
—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Population Classifications 
Given for Massachusetts 
The total population of Massachusetts 
on April 1, 1930, was 4,249,614, compris- 


ing 2,071,672 males, and 2,177,942 females, 
or 95.1 males per 100 females. There were 














A perambulator of the buggy type has been given a place in the National 
Museum by the Smithsonian Institution as an example of an early 


American type of baby carriage. 


The vehicle is identified as belonging 
to the peri 


antedating the Civil War in the last century. The photo- 
graph is by Underwood and Underwood. 


eee ena 


‘I ! portance of Pure 


But Purity Also 


“Bread has been called the staff of life, 
|but water is the medium through which 
the processes of living are made possible,” 
Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, declared in a 
statement just received by the United 
| States Public Health Service. 


Dr. Wynne points out, however, the 
necessity of drinking only pure and safe 
water, such as is obtainable in most of 
the large cities today. Additional informa- 
tion furnished by Dr. Wynne and obtained 
at the Service follows: 

The dawn of animal life upon this earth 
was in a world of water. In the remote 
ages of the world’s history, small animal 
organisms arose. These lived in the sea 
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Operation Contained 
In Government Book 


Protective Rules for Physi- 
cians, Technicians and 
Other Operators Issued 
By Federal Bureau 


Complete rules of protection for those 
engaged in X-ray work—physicians, tech- 
nicians, or other vuperators—as well as 
for hospitals, doctors’ offices or similar 
places where X-ray apparatus may be 
used, as formulated by the American Ad- 
visory Committee on X-ray and Radium 
Protection, are contained in a new hand- 
book released by the Bureau of Standards. 


This pamphlet is divided into five sec- 
tions; protection from X-rays, electrical 
protection, X-ray equipment and anaes- 
thetic rooms, storage of X-ray films, and 
operating rules, including personnel work- 
ing conditions. 

Effectiveness of X-ray insulating mate- 
rials is expresse@ in millimeters of lead 
equivalent, lead being the most efficient 
insulator against X-ray. Full directions 
are given for the insulation of generating 
equipment, operating rooms, etc. The 
methods to be followed in storage of films 
in hospitals and other places are taken 
up in detail, and the use of slow-burning 
cellulose acetate film is strongly recom- 
mended. 

Conditions for Workers 


Proper working conditions for the per- 
sonnel are shown to be most important, 
sufficient time off duty and periodical 
medical examination being necessary. 

Directions for rescuscitation of those in- 
jured by electric shocks, by the prone- 
pressure method, with illustrations are 
included. 


The advisory committee was formed 
|upon the suggestion of the International 
|Committee for the purpose of preparing 
a unified set of safety recommendations. 
| Lauriston S. Taylor, in charge of X-ray 
work at the Bureau of Standards acted as 
;chairman of the committee. Other mem- 
bers of the committee, representatives of 
| the several phases of X-ray science were: 





in the State 4,192,926 white persons, 52,-|D 


365 Negroes, and 4,323 of other races, the 
last including Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, etc. As compared with 
the number in 1920 (3,803,524), the white 
population shows an increase of 10.2 per 
cent, while the Negro population (which 
numbered 45,466 in 1920) shows an in- 
crease of 15.2 per cent. 

The white population included 1,429,784 
natives of native parentage, 1,708,506 na- 
tives of foreign or mixed parentage, and 
1,054,636 foreign born. Of the whole num- 
ber of foreign born, 526,733 were natural- 
ized, 87,622 had taken out their first 
papers, and 415,602 were returned as alien, 
with reports on citizenship missing for 
24,679. 
Sented 9.8 per cent of the population in 
see. aS compared with 13.2 per cent in 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 2,686,487, or 63.2 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population 
21 years of age and over amounted to 
994,411, of which number 371,508 were re- 
turned as alien.—Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. 





Prices of Food Declined 
19 Per Cent During Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
land (Oreg.), and Rochester, 22 per cent; 
Columbus, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and 


Providence, 21 per cent; Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Denver, 


Mobile, Richmond, St. Louis, and St. Paul, 


20 per cent; Butte, Charleston (S. C.),| 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fall River, 
Minneapolis, Norfolk, Salt Lake City, 


Savannah, Scranton, and Seattle, 19 per 


cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Manchester, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), 
and San Francisco, 18 per cent; Jack- 


sonville and New Haven, 17 per cent; 


Alien foreign-born whites repre- | 


Houston, Milwaukee, | 


|Drs. K. K. Pancoast and J. L. Wather- 
|wax of the American Roentgen Ray So- 
cieyt; Dr. R. R. Newell and G. E. Failla 
of the Radiological Society of North 
| America; Dr. F. C. Wood of the American 
Medical Association and two representa- 
| tives of X-ray equipment manufacturers, 
|W. D. Coolidge and W. 8S. Werner. 

| Copies of this handbook may be ob- 
; tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
|ments, Government’ Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


|New Jersey Population 


As Classified by Census 


The total population of New Jersty on 
April 1,-1930, was 4,041,334, comprising 2,- 
| 030,644 males, and 2,010,690 females, or 
| 101.0 males per 100 females, There were 
jin the State 3,829,209 white persons, 208,- 


828 Negroes, and 3,297 of other races, the | 


| last including Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, 
| Japanese, Filippinos, etc. As compared 
with the number in 1920 (3,037,087), the 
| white population showed an increase of 
26.1 per cent, while the Negro population 
(which numbered 117,132 in 1920) showed 
an increase of 78.3 per cent. 


The white population included 1,571,528 
natives of native parentage, 1,413,239 na- 
tives of foreign or mixed parentage, and 
844,442 foreign born. Of the whole number 
|of foreign born, 483,497 were naturalized. 
74,523 had taken out their first papers, and 
258,991 were returned as alien, with re- 
ports on citizenship missing for 27,431. 
Alien foreign-born whites represented 6.4 
per cent of the population in 1930, as com- 
| pared with 10.1 per cent in 1920. 

The population 21 years of age and 
jover numbered 2,512,112, or 62.2 per cent 
of the total. The foreign-born white pop- 
| ulation 21 years of age and over amounted 





Bridgeport, New York, Philadelphia, and | to 796,522, of which number 229,986 were 
Washington, 16 per cent; and Newark, 15| returned as alien.—Issued by the Bureau 


per cent. 


of the Census. 


Need for Drinking Large Quantities Daily Emphasized, 


Said to Be Vital 


existence. And even today all animal life 
is maintained by the venefit of water. 

Every cell of a man’s body contains 
water, although man is not likely to think 
of himself as an aquatic animal. If this 
water were drawn off, man would be a 
shriveled shell, because about 70 per cent 
of his entire body weight is composed of 
water. Thus the instructions of health 
authorities that for our health’s sake we 
should drink from six to eight glasses of 
water a day have a solid foundation in 
fact. This is especially true in hot 
weather, when there is greater evaporation 
ot water from the skin. 


Available water for drinking purposes 
is of three varieties: Rain water, surface 
water, and ground water. Rain water 
|needs no description. Surface water is 
| that of rivers, lakes and ponds. Ground 
}water is contained beneath the surface) 
of the earth, in springs or wells. Each 
variety has its particular dangers. 

With the development of modern prin- | 
ciples of sanitation, however, every large 
community safeguards its citizens by puri- 
fying its water supply artificially. Two of 
the chief methods of accomplishing this 
are filteration through sand and disin- 
fection by chlorine gas. Sometimes both 
are employed. 

Typhoid, dysentery and cholera are the 
most deadly of perils brought by impure | 
water. There is a direct ratio between the 
absence of these diseases and the intro- 
duction of pure water supply. 

When of doubtful purity, drinking water 
always should be boiled. 


Six Pilots Who Flew 


Over Marion, Ohio, | 


Crowds Disciplined 


Aviators liiterfered With 
Harding Memorial Exer-| 
cises; Amelia Earhart Re- 
proved for Crash | 


Disciplinary action has been taken} 
against six aircraft pilots, five of them 
for violating air commerce regulations | 
while flying over the Harding Memorial, 
Marion, Ohio, as it was being dedicated 
recently by President Hoover, and the 
sixth, a woman, Miss Amelia Farhart, for 
exercising poor judgment in operating an 
autogiro in Texas recently, according to 
announcements June 19 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, said that temporary suspensions 
of licenses had been meted out by in-| 





Water Supply | 
In Maintaining Health Is Stresse 
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| 
;| By New Uses of 


‘Numerous Industries Creat-| 
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Millions Saved 


Farm Products 


ed by Utilization of Waste | 
Materials, According to 
Federal Scientis 


(Continued from Page 1.1 





in utilizing crop wastes will continue at a} 


rapid rate. 

Outside the field of technical research, 
new and extended uses have been found 
for many staple farm products. 
citrus fruit, of too low grade for sale in 
the customary channels, is being used to 
make citric acid, lemon oil, jams and jel- 
lies, and fruit juices. 
had to be disposed of at considerable 
expense, and the problem of large quanti- 
tise of decaying fruit which had been dis- 
carded was a serious one. 
around Los Angeles a net profit of $1,000,- 
000 a year is claimed through utilization 
of citrus waste, besides elimination of the 
cost of about $2 to $3 a ton for disposing 
of the material. 


Apple cider pulp has been found to con- 


tain a wax-like acid valuable in prevent-| 


ing rapid drying of varnish, thereby per- 
mitting a smoother finish. Use of this 
material is being taken up by varnish 
manufacturers. 
Tomato Juice Powder 
The popularity of tomato juice as a 








spectors of the Aeronautics Branch to the 


five operators about whose flying Presi-| member associations will also be given 
dent Hoover had complained, and that | assistance in standardizing cultural and 
one will be groundeds for 60 days while | packaging procedure. It is the announced | 
| policy of the new national organization to 
y the| deal primarily with matters of distribu- 


the other four will be assessed fines. 

Miss Earhart, the first woman to fi 
Atlantic, was issued a reprimand for 
“carelessness and poor judgment” exhib- | 
ited when, in taking off on the return 
trip of her transcontinental flight, she| 
crashed into an automobile parked at 
the edge of the Abilene, Tex., airport, 
it was stated orally at the Aeronautics 
Branch. This action, it was said, was 
taken on the recommendation of the su- 
pervising inspector at Dallas who had | 
investigated the accident. | 


Mr. Lamont’s Announcement 
Secretary Lamont’s announcement re-| 


incident follows in full text: 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont today 
issued the following statement in con- 
nection with the operation of aircraft in 
the vicinity of the Harding Memorial 
ceremony at Marion, Ohio, on June 16, 
on the basis of a report from Gilbert G. 
Budwig, Director of Air Regulation, in 
the absence of Col. Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics: 

“Inspectors of the Department of Com- 
merce have located and identified the 
pilots involved. All of their licenses were 
temporarily suspended and the pilots 
grounded pending a thorough investiga- 
tion of the circumstances. John C. Cor- 
rodi, Joseph C. Mackey, Harold Distel- 


Ohio, and Frank Byerley of Detroit were 
the pilots affected. Action was taken on 
the grounds that their aircraft were op- 
erating in a manner dvtrimental to the 
public safety and interest, in violation of 
section 59 (J) of the Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations, in that the noise of the engines 
interfered with the ceremonies. In the 
case of Frank Byerley, another provision 
of the Air Commerce Regulations was 
violated in that he was operating air- 
craft over an assembly of persons below 
| 1,000 feet. 

| “All of the pilots, when contacted, ex- 
|pressed sincere regret and were very 
| apologetic for having contributed to the 
discomfort of those present. It has been 


|for 60 days since he was the principal 
| offender, and the other pilots will be as- 
| sessed a fine consistent with the violation 
as indicated by the investigation which 


is still in process.” 





horst, and Grant C. Melvin of Columbus, | 


decided to suspend Pilot Byerley’'s license | 


garding the pilots penalized for the Marion |composed of A. B. Leeper, Cantralia, IIl., 


| 


| 


| 





| Act. 


|} established in the various markets would 


drink has opended a new use for a surplus 
product. In canning tomatoes, some of 
the juice is taken out to permit more of 
the pulp to be placed in the can, and this 
is moving into consumption as a bever- 
age. Similar development has taken place 
in the case of sauer kraut, the juice of 
which is now used as a beverage. Grape- 
fruit juice also is being sold as a drink. 

In the wool industry, the recent devel- 
opment of manufacture of wool hosiery for 
women which is practically indistinguish- 
able from silk has opened a new field. 
The product has the advantage of carry- 
ing perspiration away rapidly. It retains 
the warm feeling that is a quality of wool, 
and so is particularly adapted for Win- 
ter wear. 

Attraction of notice to the fact that wool 
burns very slowly has resulted in a re- | 
cent growth of use of wool hangings in 
stores and show rooms to reduce fire 


hazard. While wool has always been used) - 


in making bathing suits, its superior quali- 
ties have been brought strongly to public | 
attention recently and have caused a very, 
rapid expansion of its use for this pur- 
pose, 
New Uses of Cotton 
Recent developments on the use of cot- 


Culled | 


Formerly the culls | 


In one area} 
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WINGS FOR BOAT AS SAFETY DEVICE 


A safety device for boats, compris- 
ing a number of wings mounted on op- 
posite sides of the hull—to be folded 
against the hull when not in use—which 
may be extended horizontally so as to 
provide a broad supporting surface 
adapted to rest upon the water for the 


set end (20) of this bracket is pivotably 
mounted in a bearing (21) also attached 
to the hull. 


The arm (15) has attached thereto a 
spring which pulls the arm outward or 
forward and away from the hull. A 
spring which is attached to arm 14 
pulls this arm rearward or inward to- 
ward the hull. These springs expand 
the wings by moving the arms in op- 
posite directions. 


The ribs carry cyes or guides, and 
secured to and threaded through these 
guides are cables (25). The cables for 
the foremost ries extend through guides 
(26) at the stern of the hull and are 
wound about a windlass. The cables for 
the rearmost ribs are wound about a 
separate windlass. 


In the event of emergency, the cables 
are released by means of releasing 
formation, or be extended laterally | cables (31) attached to dogs (28 and 
outward. | 28’), which, in turn, permit the springs 

The arms are pivotably connected (as | to operate to move the arms in opposite 
shown at 16) so as to be relatively | directions and partly extend the wings. 
movable. The arm 14 is to be attached Operating arms and braces (32) are 
to a V-shaped bracket whose inner operated to extend the wings fully and 
end is slidingly and pivotably movable | provide additional stability. 
in a bearing (18) attached to the hull. The rights in the invention are pro- 
The arm 15 is likewise mounted upon tected under Patent No. 1809675, issued 
a V-shaped bracket and the inner off- | June 9, 1931. 


purpose of supporting the vessel in 
event of emergency, has been patented 
by John Chison, of Elm Grove, W. Va., 
in the United States Patent Office. 
Any-number of wings may be em- 
ployed, says the application for patent. | 
Each pair of wings is to be formed of | 
ribs connected by a flexible cover. The 
inner ends of the ribs are to be pivot- 
ably secured (as shown at 13) to inner 
and outer rib supporting arms (14 and 
15). These arms are to be provided 
with vertically spaced longitudinally 
disposed grooves, so that they will fold 
inwardly one upon the other in fan-like 











Radio Decisions onl Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 





ton have included the production of a/| 
“duplex” bag for onions and potatoes | 
which is finding wider and wider use. | 
One side of the bag is woven solid so that | 
labels may be printed on it, while the | 
other side is meshed so the contents are | 
visible. 

There has also been a rapid growth in | 
use of “consumer bags” of oranges, the 
fruit being shipped in cotton bags con- 
taining about 18 to 30 oranges, ready for 
sale when received by the retailer. About 
two and one-half crates of oranges can be 
packed in these bags in the time required 
to pack a single crate in a box. Some 60 
carloads, each comprising about 3,300 bags, 
have been so shipped this year. 

Casein, produced from skim milk, has | 
been used for making a wide variety of 
products. These include billiard balls, | 
fountain pen cases, and a water-proof 
glue which is especially useful in gluing 
together parts of airplane fuselages. | 
Casein is used also as a coating for paper. 

Manufacture of wallboard from sugar | 
cane bagasse, and starch which may prove 
valuable as a tapioca substitute from cull | 
sweet potatoes, are other methods devel- | 
oped for using waste material. | 

Question of Cost | 

Generally speaking, the question of de- | 
velopment of commercial utilization of 
waste products is one of cost. The raw 
material usually has a low value, but the 
process of making the product sometimes 
is more expensive than processes in use 
which require raw materials which are not 
waste. 

A large field of possible developments 
has been opened, and larger returns to| 
manufacturers have been obtained by use 
of waste materials. Many of the new 
processes, however, are comparatively ex- 
pensive or involve expensive collection of 
raw material which itself is a waste prod- 
uct. Improved processes or changes in in- 
dustrial conditions in many cases prob- 
ably will result in production of many of | 
the new products at a profit. 


Fruit and Vegetable 
Exchange Functioning 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for grower-owned marketing associations 
handling fresh fruits and vegetables. The 


tion and merchandising. The National 
Fruit and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., as 
such will not engage in production financ- 
ing. Grower associations that are mem- 
bers of the exchange will obfain necessary 
financing through Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks and commercial credit 
sources with such additional assistance as 
the Farm Board may extend under the! 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 


Board of Directors 
The board of directors is at present | 


president; H. L. Robinson, Hastings, Fia., | 
vice-president; F. P. Hibst, Cadillac, Mich., 
secretary-treasurer; R. H. English, Brad- 
enton, Fla.; L. N. Johnston, Wilmington, 
N. C.; W. F. Heppe, Denver Colo.; T. W. 
Bennett, Meggett, S. C.; Walter W. Maule, 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Lee M. Lampson, 
Kennewick, Wash. 

A. B. Leeper, president, stated that ac- 
tual operating plans of the exchange, 
among other things contemplate the es- 
tablishment of sales outlets in all of the 
important markets of the country and 
that the services of brokerage concerns 
and other distributing factors already well | 


be sought to represent the exchange. Plans 
contemplate the eventual establishment of 
salaried offices in some of the larger mar- 
kets. Mr. Leeper explained that the ex- 
change had in mind using present estab- 
lished channels of trade to a large degree. 

The directors of the National Fruit and 
Vegetable Exchange, Inc., have taken no- 
tice of the recent request by railroads for 
a horizontal increase in freight rates and 
recognizing the important relation of this 
proposal to the welfare of the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry have appointed a 
special committee to deal with the matter. 





Illinois Senate Passes 
Reapportionment Mea 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 19. a cooling and ventilation purposes. 

The Senate has passed the Congress|time goes on, in the opinion of Treasury 
reapportionment bill by a vote of 44 to|engineers, this water level 
4, but adopted some amendments to the|with the probable result that creosoted| signs relating to no smoking, camp fire 
It|timber would be exposed to the atmos- 


measure as it came from the House. 


will now go to a conference committee. | phere. 


| while certain technical improvements are be- 





Decisions on radio applications have 
just been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 


KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Anchorage, | 
Alaska, granted construction permit to in- 
stall a new transmitter. 

WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to install new transmitter and extend com- 
mencement date of construction permit to 
June 20, 1931. 

WFDV, Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga., granted 
license covering changes in equipment, 1,370 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

KXRO, KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment and increase in power, 1,310 ke., 100 w. 
unlimited time. 

WCBA, B. Bryan Musselman, Allentown, Pa., 
granted modification of license to use trans- 
mitter of WSAN as an auxiliary at new loca- 
tion authorized in construction permit. 

WBEO, Charles C. MacLeod, Marquette, 
Mich., granted tonsent to voluntary assign- 
ment of construction permit to the Lake 
Superior Broadcasting Co. 

WGY, General Electric Co., granted per- 
mission to operate auxiliary transmitter in 
Building 40, Schenectady works, on July 17, 


N. Y., requests construction permit, 1,310 kc., 
100 w., half daytime only. (Requests facili- 
ties of WBGF in terms of quota units only.) 


KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 
| Rock, Ark., requests modification of license 
to change hours of operation from sharing 
with KUOA to unlimited. 


KGBZ Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr., 
hours of operation from sharing with WMA 
requests modification of license to change 
to unlimited. 


WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corp., Jersey 
City. N. J., requests modification of license 
to change frequency from 940 to 930 kc.: 
change power from 300 w. to 250 w., increase 
hours of operation from daytime to 6 p. m., 
to unlimited. 

spuimomene dismissed: 

The following applications were dismissed at 
request of applicants: 

. KSO, J. Callaway and Harry Dahl, Clarinda, 
owa. 

KSO, Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa. 

Applications denied: 

The following applications, heretofore des- 
ignated for hearing, were denied because ap- 
plicants failed to enter their appearance: 

Dothan Broadcasting Co.. Inc., Dothan, Ala. 

Hammond Calumet’ Broadcasting Corp., 
Hammond, Ind. 

Los Angeles Harbor Radiophone, Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 

A. E. Augerson Jr., Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Perkins Bros. Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Broadcasting applications: 


WLBZ Maine Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
100 Main St., Bangor, Me., construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment. 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, Fla., City Hall 
Building, Pensacola, Fla., modification of con- 
struction permit granted March 6, 1931, to 
move transmitter locally, install new trans- 
mitter and extend commencement and com- 
pletion dates to Sept. 1, 1931, and Dec. 1, 
1931, respectively. 

WBAA, Purdue University, Northwestern 
Ave., West Lafayette, Ind., direct measure- 
ment of antenna input to detérmine license 
power. 

Roswell E. Howe, 16 West Main St., Wailuku, 
Hawaii, construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion to use 1,210 ke. 100 w., and unlimited 
time. 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


ing made in main transmitter. 

WKBC, R. B. Broyles Furniture Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., granted construction permit 
to move transmitter locally in Birmingham, 
and erect new antenna. 

Set for hearing: 

WSK; The C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., requests license for marine relay service, 
171 ke., 1 Kw. 

James F. Hopkins, Inc., Detroit, Mich., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w.! 
night, 250 w. local sunset, unlimited time. 

Fonn E. V. Jasper, Lafayette, La., requests 
construction permit, 1,210 ke., 50 w., share 
with KWEA; also to use portable to test for 
location. 

Jacob L. Pete, Ely, Minn., requests con- | 
struction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w. night, 250 
w. local sunset, share with KGDE. 

Zanesville Radio Broadcasting Corp., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, requests construction permit, 1,210 
ke., 100 w., unlimited. (Facilities of WALR.) 

Plattsburgh Broadcasting Co., Plattsburgh, 


Treasury Considers 
Creosoted Timber 


new construction permit for 23,100, 25,700, 
26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 60,000 to 400,000 
and 401,000 to 3,000,000 ke., 1 kw., experi- 
mental service. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., portable, 
|license to cover above construction permit. 
| Same frequencies and power as above. 
KVV, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Koggiung, 


Urged to Buy Such Piling for 
New Federal Buildings 

A proposal that the Federal Govern- 

ment use creosoted timber piling for its 


$700,000,000 public building program, on 
the ground that many thousands of dol- 


anok, Alaska, license covering construction 
permit for 3,184 kc., 50 w., coastal and point- 
to-point service. 

2XBT, National Broadcasting Co., 
portable, renewal of visual broadcastin 
fcense for 43,000 to 46,000, 48,500 to 
60,000 to 80,000 ke., 750 w. 

WSDH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn., modification of construction permit 
for change in frequencies to 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 
lars could be saved thereby, is being given | 3,460, +a, 5.0. 5,600, 5,630, 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 

. E Cc. 
consideration by the Department of the °7%% go, 
or 


| WSDG, Aeenaniign) meee, BRS oe 
i y .. Modification of construction per 

ee. stated orally une 19 a Pe in frequencies to 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 
thi | 3.460, 3,468, 3,484, 4,915, 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 

Suggestion to this end was made at a | 6975) kc. 
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entire Federal building program eventu- | 
ally will amount to $700,000,000, a sub- 
stantial portion of which will be for the 
purchase of sites. Of this amount ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 is for the Wash- 
ington program. The entire program runs 
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temperature of 20 degrees Fahrenheit 
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Treasury that creosoted timber founda-j when it is inspected before unloading at 
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Sure |to warrant use of creosoted timber, it is | 


struction and that its structural efficiency | 
is highly satisfactory and on a par with 
other types of construction. Letters from 
construction engineers and other author- 
ities were offered in support of this con- 
tention, which had been submitted to 
Axel H. Oxholm, Director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the! 
Department of Commerce. 

This, however, has not been established 
by the supervising architect and is the 
basis for the consideration. The view has 
been held that creosoted timber is ex- 
cellent for piling in moist soils and in 
water, but that it deteriorates when ex- 
posed to air. | 

As to the Washington program, while 
the soil now may be of sufficient moisture | 


lanned to use the underground water | 


As | 
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» Poultry Industry | 
Declared Likely | 
To Improve Soon 


R. W. Dunlap, Department 
Of Agriculture, Says That 
It Is a Dependable Source 
Of Income for Farmers 


CENTERVILLE, Mp., June 19.—Improvement 
in the condition of the poultry industry 
was predicted yesterday in an address by 
R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Ag- | 
riculture, before the Maryland State Poul- | 
try Association. 

The poultry industry is an important 
branch of American agriculture, Mr. Dun- 
lap declared, and it is expanding gradually 
from year to year. “So long as efficient | 
methods of management are practised the 
poultry industry is bound to grow and de- 
velop and become economically more im- 
portant,” he said. An authorized sum- 
mary of Mr. Dunlap’s address follows in 
full text: 

The poultry industry, which holds an 
important position in American agricul- 
ture, should improve during the next few 
months. There are several reasons for 
an optimistic view of the immediate future 
of the industry. Flocks have been culled 
closely so that approximately 20,000,000 
hens, an average of four to the farm, have 
been taken out of production during the 
year. Early hatchings for this year were 
lighter than last and this will reduce the 
numbers of early layers this Fall. Cold 
storage holdings of both eggs and chick- 
ens are substantially below those of a 
year ago. 

Reliable Source of Income 


It is quite significant that the poultry 
industry has more than held its own in 
relation to other agricultural industries. 
This, more than any other factor, has 
caused farmers to realize that a standard- 
bred, high producing flock of chickens. 
properly handled, is a dependable source of 
income, and that poultry keeping compares 
favorably with any other farm activity. 

Volume, both in cash income to the 
farmer and gross value, and the fact that 
it is more widely spread than any other 
branch of farming, make the poultry in- 
dustry an integral part of agriculture. 

Poultry raising in the United States has 
developed with the increase in industrial 
and city populations. This has been true 
in most nations of the world, population 
increases bringing increases in poultry 


raising. An example of this is China. | 
One reason for this development of the 
poultry industry in thickly populated 


areas is that poultry may be kept in small 
areas and that they turn feed into eggs 
and meat more economically than almost 
any other animal. 


Produced on Most Farms 


More than 80 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs is on general 
farms. Figures show that more people 
are directly interested in the breeding 
and keeping of poultry than in any other 
class of animals or plants. More than 
86 per cent of all farms in the United 
States have poultry, while 58 per cent of 
the farms have dairy cattle, 56 per cent 
hogs, 32 per cent beef cattle and 6 per 
cent sheep. 

Poultry also ranks high in total value 


among farm products. In 1928-29 the 
cash income from poultry in the United 
States was $894,000,000. This represents 


the amount sold. ‘(The gross value for 
the Nation, including that used on farms, 
was $1,292,028,000.) In cash itcome poul- 
try ranked fourth among agricultural 
products. It was exceeded only by dairy 
cattle, beef cattle and hogs. While poul- 
try ranked fourth in cash income in 1929, 
the five-year average for the period 
1925-29 gave poultry fifth place. 

Six Leading Products 


The six leading farm products from 
the point of income and their percentage 
of the total in the five-year averages 
are: Cotton, 14.59 per cent; milk, 14.52 
per cent; hogs, 12.91 per cent; cattle 
and calves, 10.05 per cent; poultry, 8.13 
per cent; wheat, 7.89 per cent. Poultry 
ranked fifth in gross value of farm prod- 
ucts for 1929, being 8.1 per cent of the 
total. Dairy cattle were 13.4 per cent. 
corn 12.8 per cent, swine 93 per cent 
and hay and forage slightly over 8.1 per 
cent. These figures do not include poultry 
raised in many 

Among the animal industries, poultry 
ranked third in 1929, furnishing 20 per 
cent of the total. Dairying was first with 
33 per cent and hogs were second with 
23 per cent. 

In 1928 poultry furnished 16 per cent 
of the gross farm income in Maryland. 
Poultry made up 31 per cent of the value 
of all animal products in Maryland 
in 1928. 

With a combined gross value in eggs 
and poultry of $14.037,000. Maryland 
ranked 25th among the States. Consid- 
ering the size of the State, this was a 
good showing. More than half the poultry 
of the Nation is produced in the States 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

Flexibility of Industy 

One factor in the stability of the poul- 
try industry is its flexibility. 
during the last two years when price 
conditions have been poor, the size of 
flocks has been reduced and egg produc- 
tion has been cut down by culling and 
less intensive feeding. The fact that the 
industry can expand or contract rapidly 
with conditions makes it a stable one. 

There is a need for greater consumption 
of poultry products. For instance, the an- 
nual per capita consumption of eggs in the 
United States is 19 dozen, while in Canada 
it is 30 dozen. 

The poultry industry is a relatively im- 
portant branch of American agriculture. 
It is expanding gradually from year to 
year. So long as efficient methods of 
management are practiced the poultry in- 
dustry is bound to grow and develop and 
become economically more important. Peo- 
ple will undoubtedly always eat eggs and 
poultry in considerable amounts, and to 
whatever extent the quality of these prod- 
ucts is improved no doubt the demand 
for them will increase. The normal in- 
crease in human population from year to 
year will also give rise to an increased 
demand for poultry products, so that there 
will always be excellent opportunities for 
progressive poultry keepers and farmers 
to obtain a steady source of cash income. 


Tariff Increase Asked 
On Rubber Footwear 


An application has been filed with the 
United States Tariff Commission for an 
increase of duty on canvas rubber-soled 
footwear and waterproof footwear by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., of 
250 W. 57th St., New York City, the Com- 
mission anonunced June 19. 





More Telephones in Britain 


An increase of 34,000,000 telephone calls 
in Great Britain over 1929 is shown by 
official figures. The 1930 total is given as 
1,350,000,000 calls. There was an increase 
in the number of telephones in London of 
6.2 per cent, and of 59 per cent in the 
rest of England and Wales. Scotland 
showed an increase of 4.6 per cent, while 
northern Ireland leads with 7.3 per cent. 
The total number of telephones in Great 
Britain at the end of 1930 was given at 
1,957,690. (Department of Commerce.) 


registered an increased volume of pro- 
|duction over 1929, though silver, copper 


smal] towns and villages. | 


For instance, | 





Gold Still Produced in East, 





Yield of 


Metals in States East of Mississippi 


River Was Larger Last Year 





dt 
Gold, silver, copper, Yaa and zine pro-| 
duced in the eastern States during 1930 
aggregated in value nearly $25,00,000, the | 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, announced June 19. Each metal 


and zinc showed a drop in value. | 

Value of gold produced increased nearly 
$10,000, while lead, with a value of $836,- 
700, showed a considerable increase in 
volume of output. 

The statement of the Bureau follows 
in full text: 

The mines in the eastern States yielded 
metals in 1930 valued as follows: Gold, 
$46,637; silver, $47,582; copper, $4,970,164; 
lead, $836,700, and zince, $18,126,878, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. There 
were increases in the quantity of all five 
metals, but decreases in the value of the 
silver, copper and zinc, compared with 
1929. The producing mines reporting in 
1930 were 7 placers and 17 lode mines. 

The value of gold increased from $36,- 
793 in 1929 to $46,637 in 1930. The placer 
gold reported amounted to $1,686 and was 
| derived from seven small operations in 
Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina. 
Placer mines in North Carolina yielded 
$994. Lode mines operating in eastern 
States in 1930 yielded $44,951 in gold, of 
which $3,952 was from Georgia, $13,588 
from North Carolina, $13,023 from Penn- 
sylvania, and $14,388 from Tennessee. Dry 
and siliceous ore milled in Georgia and 
North Carolina yielded a recovery of 
$6.740 in gold: copper ore from North 
Carolina and Tennessee yielded $25,188: 
and the pyritiferous magnetite ore from 
Pennsylvania yielded $13.023. The gold re- 
covered from base | ores in 1930 was about 


shipped from Pennsylvania. 


The mine production of copper increased | 
| from 34,045,920 pounds in 1929 to 38,232,031 
ponids in 1930. The production of copper 
in 1930 came from the Fontana and Cullo- 
whee mines,in North Carolina, the prop-| 
erties of the Ducktown Chemical & Iron 
| Co. and the Tennessee Copper Co. in Ten- 
nessee, 
vania, and the property of the National 
Copper Corporation in Vermont. 


the Cornwall mines in Pennsyl- 


The lead shipped in 1930 was from the 


Austinville mine of the Bertha Mineral 
Co., 
St. 
the properties of the Embree Iron Co., 


in Virginia; the Balmat mine of the 
Joseph Lead Co., in New York, and 


in Tennessee. The output was much larger 
in 1930 than in 1929. 


ern 


The mine production of zinc in the east- 
States increased from 309,096,000 


pounds in 1929 to 336,488,000 pounds in 


1930. 
mines 
producers, 


in New Jersey were the largest 
but the increase in 1930 was 


due to operations at the Austinville mine 


in 


Virginia, the Universal Exploration 


Company property in Tennessee, and par- 


ticularly 


a ws 


was 1,613,313 tons, that of copper ore 915,- 


358 tons, 
netite ore 


was a 


ore. 


Holdings ot Poultry i in Cala. Storage 


Far Below Avera ge for Five Years 





Stocks of Case Eggs on June 1 Also Under Previous 
Figures, While Meats Increase 





OLDINGS of frozen poultry in cold storage June 1, were only slightly more than 
half those of a year ago and were far below the average for the last five years, 
and stocks of case eggs also were below both previous figures, the Department of 


Agriculture has just stated. 


Frozen Poultry 


Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows the fol- 
lowing cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on June 1, 1931: 

Total frozen poultry. 35.343.000 pounds 
compared with 61,167,000 pounds June 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 50,203,000 
pounds 

Broilers, 4,642,000 pounds compared 
8.783,000 pounds June 1, 1930, and a 
year average of 6,208,000 pounds. 

Fryers, 2.949.000 pounds compared 
4,607,000 pounds June 1, 1930, and a 
year average of 3,327,000 pounds 

Roasters, 8.659.000 pounds compared 
15,133,000 pounds June 1, 1930, and a 
year average of 13,837,000 pounds. 

Fowls, 6.605.000 pounds compared 
8.175.000 pounds June 1, 1930. and a 
year average of 6.064,000 pounds 

Turkeys, 3,894,000 pounds compared with 
8.742,000 pounds June 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 7.783.000 pounds | 

Miscellaneous poultry. 8,594,000 pounds | 
compared with 15,727,000 pounds June 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 12,984,000 
pounds, 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 
are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- | 
practicable to make segregation on their 
reports. Consequqently. there will be| 
fryers contained in the figures shown for | 
broilers, roasters, and possibly miscel- 
laneous poultry. 


Dairy Products and Eggs 


The monthly report of the Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows the fol- 
lowing cold storage holdings of dairy | 
products and eggs June 1, 1931: } 

Creamery butter. 35,286.000 pounds com- 
pared with 50.378.000 pounds June 1, 1930 
and a five-year average of 30.133,000 pounds. | 

Forty per cent cream, 184,000 40-quart | 
cans compared with 219,000 40-quart cans | 

| 


with 
five- 


with 
five- 
with 
five- 


with 
five- 





June 1, 1930 

Twenty per cent cream. 21,000 40-quart 
cans compared with blank cans June 1, 1930 

American cheese, 42,462,000 pounds com- 
pared with 49.172,000 pounds June 1. 1930, 
and a five-year average of 41.740,000 pounds 

Swiss, including block cheese, 5,235,000 
pounds compared with 6,621.000 pounds June 
1, 1930. and a five-year average of 4.932.000 
pounds. 

Brick and munster cheese. 493.000 pounds 
compared with 1,460,000 pounds June 1, 1930 
and a five-year average of 1,538,000 pounds 

Limburger cheese, 271.000 pounds com- 
pared with 854,000 pounds June 1. 1930, and 
a five-year average of 971,000 pounds 

All other varieties of cheese, 7.480.000 
pounds compared with 10,020.000 pounds 
June 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 
7,068,000 pounds 

Case eggs, 7,881,000 cases compared with 
9,178,000 cases June 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 8,050,000 cases 

Frozen eggs, 106.623,000 pounds compared 
with 106,904,000 pounds June 1, 1930. and a 
five-year average of 70,565,000 pounds 


Classification of frozen eggs on 81 per 
cent of total holdings for June 1, 1931, is 
shown as follows: 20 per cent whites, 22 


per cent yolks, and 58 per cent mixed. 
Frozen and Cured Meats 
June 1, 1931 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, United States De- | 


partment of Agriculture, shows the fol- 
lowing stocks of frozen and cured meats, 
including lard, 


1, 1931: 


Total Meats: 958,594.000 pounds compared 
with 834,656,000 pounds June 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 889.497,000 pounds 

Frozen Beeff: 30.973.000 pounds compared 
with 49.913.000 pounds June 1. 1930. and a 
five-year average of 33,163,000 pounds 

Frozen Pork: 244.778.0000 pounds compared 
with 176,851,000 pounds June 1, 1930, and 
a five-year average of 210.415.000 pounds 

Frozen Lamb and Mutton: 2.331.000 pounds 
compared with 4,639,000 pounds June 1 
1930, and a five-year average of 2,257,000 
pounds 

Cured Beef: 9,338,000 pounds 


in process 
of cure and 8,858,000 pounds 


fully cured 
compared with 9,543,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 12,100,000 pounds fuily cured 
June 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 20,- 
653,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry Salt Pork: 66,706.000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 81,897,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 53,873,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 52,040,000 pounds fully cured 
June 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 
145,394,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled Pork: 234,789,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 199,573,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 224.129.000 pounds in 
process of cure and 168,274,000 pounds fully 
cured June 1, 1930, and a five-year average 
of 409.719.000 pounds for both items 

Miscellaneous Meats 79.351.000 pounds 
compared with 83.294.000 pounds June 1 
1930. and a five-year average of 67,896,000 
pounds, 

Lard: 103.456.000 pounds 
115.270,000 pounds June 1. 
year average of 


compared with 
1930, and a five- 
140,727,000 pounds. 


Fruits 


in cold storage warehouses | 
and meat packing establishments on June 


| 





The monthly report of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics, United States De- 


Stocks of meats ones increases, the Department 
said. The statement follows in full text: ¢— 


| partment of catia shows the follow- 
The monthly report of the Bureau of | ing cold storage holdings of fruit on June 


1, 1931: 


38.000 barrels of apples compared with 
96.000 barrels June 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 155,000 barrels 

1,428,000 boxes of apples compared with 
761,000 boxes June 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 887.000 boxes. 

192,000 bushel baskets of apples compared 
with 309.000 bushel baskets June 1. 1930, 
and a five-year average of 215,000 bushel 
baskets 

44.000 boxes of pears compared with 21,000 


boxes June 1, 1930, and a five-year average 
of 29.000 boxes 
1.000 bushel baskets of pears compared 


with blank bushels June 1, 1930. and a five- 
year average of 6,000 bushel baskets 

66,366,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
fruits compared with 35,.854.000 pounds 
June 1. 1930. and a five-year average of 
36,187,000 pounds. 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company's 


to the opening of the Balmat 
mine of the St. Joseph Lead Company in 
St. Lawrence County, 

The total quantity of zinc ore mined 
and milled in the eastern States in 1930 


and that of pyritiferous mag- 

(which yielded 6,121 tons of 
copper concentrates) 1,001,324 tons. There 
large quantity of lead-zine ore 
milled and only about 900 tons of siliceous 


_ Wholesale trade 


Shown by Census Federal Estimates of Decrease in May Made| 
- On Basis of Building Permits 


Methods by Which Certain 
seven times as much as that derived from | 
Placers and sand lode gold ore. | 
The total production of silver was 123,- 
{590 ounces, of which 10 ounces was from | 
placer bullion, 70 ounces from siliceous ore, 
117,748 ounces from copper ore mined in 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Vermont, 
and 5,762 ounces from copper concentrates 


Industries Distribute Out-, 
put Are Revealed in Data 
Covering 1929 Business 


in various 


is summarized in a statement just issued | 


|by the Bureau of the Census. 
giving the value and quantity 


products as well as other facts of the| 
industries may be found in the prelim- | 


jinary report 


Manufactures Sept. 


14, 1930, and copies 


of these reports will be furnished free 


= 


| 


upon application to the Bureau of 
Census. 


low in full text: 


turing plants were the following: 
tail 
and to users, such as the United States 
Government and households, 
or $58,000. 


such agencies. 


the 
The-summaries just issued fol- 


Sales to wholesalers in 1929 make up 


more than one-half the sales by manu- 
facturing plants engaged primarily in 
making handkerchiefs. 
the Census of Distribution 
the total sales of these plants in 1929 
amounting to $28,111,000, 58.3 per 
or $16,395,000, was sold in this way. 


Data gathered by 
how that of 


cent, 


Manufacturing plants sold 9.9 per cent, 


or $2,776,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for 
these branches to wholesale and 
dealers, and/or to users. 


distribution by 
retail 


The other channels used by manufac- 
To re- 


dealers, or $8,882,000; 


31.6 per’ cent, 
2 per cent, 


Over 5 per cent ($1,532,000) of the above 


Sales were ‘made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers or commis- 
sion houses. 


Only four of the manufac- 
turing plants in the industry sold through 
These figures do not in- 
clude sales made in this way by manu- 
facturers’ own wholesale branches. 

The total sales as shown above are less 
than the value of products reported to 
the Census of Manufactures by $1,443,000. 
Of this sum $1,421,000 represents con- 
tract work (labor performed on materials 
owned by others) which is not included 
in the sales figures. The rest of the dif- 


ference is probably increases in inventory. 


There wére 105 establishments engaged 


| primarily in the manufacture of men’s 


and women’s handkerchiefs. Of these, 27 
establishments did only contract work 
(labor performed on materials owned by 
others). This report shows the selling 
methods of the other 78 manufacturing 
plants. 


Boot and Shoe Cut Stock 


More than three-fourths of the sales by 
manufacturing plants engaged primarily in 
making boot and shoe cut stock ‘(not in- 
cluding boot and shoe factories) are made 
to industrial users, such as shoe manu- 
facturers and shoe repair shops. Data 
collected by the Census of Distribution 
show that of the total sales by the manu- 
facturing plants in 1929, amounting to 
$113,845,000, 86.8 per cent, or $98,893,000, 
was sold in this way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To wholesalers and manufacturers’ 
own wholesale branches, 12.2 per cent, or 
$13,858,000; and to retailers, 1 per cent, or 
$1,094,000. 

Of the above sales, only a very small 
part. ($717,000) was made through manu- 
facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers 
or commission houses. Twelve manufac- 
turing plants made use of such agencies. 

The total sales as shown above are 


$19,603,000 less than the value of products | 


GOOD... 


buildings to cost nearly $2,000,000; 
issued by the Census of | Borough of the Bronx for 
houses to cost $2,200,000; 
of Brooklyn for apartment houses to cost 
nearly $6,000,000; 
hattan for five office buildings to cost 
nearly $10,000,000; 
for an office building to cost nearly $2,- 
000,000; 
union railroad terminal to cost $6,000,000; 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


The number of family | 


comparing May, 1931, permits with | 
1930, permits. 


Permits were issued during May, 1931, 


Statistics | for the following important building proj- 
of these ects: 


In Boston, Mass., for four public-school 
in the} 
apartment 
in the Borough | 


in the Borough of Man- | 


in White Plains, N. Y., 


in Cincinnati, Ohio, for a new 


tures. This difference represents the 
amount of interplant transfers which are 
not included in sales. 

The 210 manufacturing plants included 
in this industry are those engaged pri- 
marily in making boot and shoe cut stock 
(not including cut stock made in boot 
and shoe factories). Specific commodities 
are soles, tips, heels, top lifts, inner soles, 
uppers, etc. 


Processed Nuts Industry 
Sales to wholesale dealers in 1929 make 


| tial buildings, and a decrease of 30.2 per, lic building to cost $1,400,000; 
cent in the estimated cost of new nonresi- | 
dential buildings. 
dwelling units provided decreased 12.5 per 
cent, 
industries | May, 


in St. Paul, | 


Minn., for a municipal auditorium to cost | 
nearly $1,200,000; 
|®& new Federal post office to cost nearly | 
$3,000.000; 
| building 


in Kansas City, Mo., for | 


in San Francisco for a public 
to cost $1,000,000; in Seattle, 


Wash., a contract was let by the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the United States Treas- 
}ury Department for a marine hospital 
| to cost nearly $1,300,000. 


up three-fourths of the sales by manu-| 


facturing plants engaged primarily in 
processing peanuts, walnuts and/or other 
nuts. Data collected by the Census of 
Distribution show that of the total sales 
of such plants in 1929 amounting to 
$49,609,000, 74 per cent, or $36,710,000, was 
made in this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 14.9 per cent, 
or $7,391,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for distribution to 
wholesale and retail dealers, or other 
manufacturers. 

Other sales channels used were as fol- 
lows: To retailers, 3.2 per cent, or $1,587,- 
000; to industrial users such as nut 


salters, confectioners, peanut butter man- | 


ufacturers, etc., 7.6 per cent, or $3,770,000; 
and direct. to household users, .3 per cent, 
or $151,000. 

One-third ($16,426,000) 


of the above 


|sales were made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers or commis- | 


sion houses. Sixty-six of the manufac- 


turing plants in the industry sold through | 


such agencies. 
clude sales made in this way by 
facturers’ own wholesale branches. 

This report shows 


These figures do not in- | used by the 17 manufacturing plants en- 
manu- | 


the sales channels! for any purpose. 


Estimated cost of new buildings, shown 


; by permits issued in 342 identical cities of 


timated cost total construction (including 





engaged primarily in bleaching and shell- 
ing walnuts, polishing pecans, grading 
and shelling peanuts, etc. It does not in- 
clude the sale of approximately $5,233,000 
worth of processed nuts made in other 





‘Analysis of Sales | Costs of Construction Decline America Makes 


With Output Growing Larger ()f Manufacturers One-fifth in 342 Larger Cities Steady Gains in 


Far East Trade 


‘Price Market’ 


Reonmatens 
And Is Therefore Able 


To Undersell Competitor 
Nations in Area 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
tions, the highest in quality and price so 
that the British manufacturers were at- 
tempting to supply a market whose abil- 
ity to buy that quality of goods is ob- 
viously limited. 


the United States by geographical divi- American manufacturers, however, have 
sions, showing: mestnaakedl ounk new resi- retognized China as a “price market” and 
dential buildings, April, 1931, A; May,)| have registered their trade gains there 
1931, B. Families provided for in new, by providing the commodities in kind and 
dwellings, April, 1931, C; May, 1931, D,| quality desired. 

Estimated cost new nonresidential build- While American trade in the Far East 
ings, April, 1931, E; May, 1931, F. Es- | has been growing, the German trade like- 


wise has been taking advantage of op- 


in Dayton, Ohio, for an office building to alterations and repairs), April, 1931, G; portunities presented. Government rec- 
cost $1,000,000; in Reading, Pa., for pub- May, 1931, H. ords together with the British mission re- 
: : _ - = + o 5 port showed that Germany had virtually 
Citles A B ai - voy iti h 
er - 2 - regained her pre-war position in the 
ee Perr en 50 $4,117,420 $3,542,050 816 688 é = : + ‘ 
Middle Atlantic ............... 70 28,815,173 21.909 .744 6.706 4.892 Chinese trade despite advances made in 
East North Central ..........+: 94 7,753,873 6,554,248 1,524 1.315 | the volume of Japanese competition. 
West North’ Central .......... 24 2.934,187 2.610.740 713 663 . 2 
South Atlantic ..........se08. 36 6,314,945 1,424 1,142 Effect of Freight Rates 
BOUT COmtral ciccisscccovscces 32 3,339,043 974 752 The British missions study revealed to 
3 ,095,3 2.05 § - ~ - ad * 
Mountain and Pacific ......... ~ : pea a sea al eee British commerce and industry the extent 
Total ineecdaseten OU $60,370,000 $49,491,274 14,208 11.371 | to which American advance cultivation of 
Per cent of change - 18.0 20.0 the trade area has taken place, and as 
Cities C F G H res issi he use 
Mow Basan iiss iccccccenciee 50 $3,285,449 $4,946,899 $9,233,639 $10.607.852 — the Jieeasi chp yemgg agg hnical 
Middle Atlantic ...........+. 70 44,520,260 25.975,351 82.206.684 53.961.799 | Of expert representation, Cc > 
East North Central 94 11.428.472 13.493.278 23.757.677 23.151.935 |and sales, in order to offset that of its 
West North Central ........0055 24 a.aee = 338 741 12,355,996 10,175,144 | competitors, chiefly the United States. 
South Atlantic .....cccsvecves 36 747,908 3,008,370 10,015,161 11,321,401 7 as ee 
South Central seus honens Oe 6.213.852 2'720,000 10,594.84 5.766.611 | 1m other words, the British mission ob- 
Mountain and Pacific ......... 36 4.516.763 6,957,603 13,873,210 15,413,784 | Served that American products were be- 
: “$80,196 807 ae aoe aes —— | ing bought because the prospective buyers 
Se mas! 2 tess he Sees ee ee betas had been taught what they needed to 
eee t = cle “’° | know about them in advance. Thus, the 
; British foresee the necessity for supple- 
as reported by the Census of Manufac-/|used-by the 169 manufacturing plants! menting the knowledge of manufacturers’ 


representatives as well as their sales 
capacity, and the information given in 
sales catalogues and literature with direct 
technical contact with prospective pur- 
chasers. 


There were references in the mission’s 


report also to the effect of freight rates 
on British trade in the Far East. These 
rates exerted an influence on price be- 
|cause not only were they heavy on the 
shipments from the manufacturers in 
|Great Britain to China and elsewhere in 
the Far East, but on the raw materials en 
route to British processing plants. 


Cooperation With Japanese 


It was the view of the mission, there- 
fore, that the freight rate question called 
|for most serious study if British Far East 
trade was not to suffer from that disabil- 
ity in competition with other nations. 


Close investigation by manufacturers of 
the possibilities of cooperation with Japa- 
nese industry in various ways is also 
| strongly recommended. Respecting the 
wool textile industry in Japan, there has 
been a rapid decline in the imports of yarn 
since the imposition of the duties in 1926. 


Great Britain’s share of imports of yarn 
| has fallen from 25.1 per cent in 1927 to 
'10.1 per cent in the first eight months 
of 1930, and this decrease coincides with 
a great decline of total imports of yarn; 
the fall in the import of crossbred yarns 
from Great Britain is chieffy due to the 
competition from Japanese mills. The 
{Continental spinner is able to beat the 
British spinner largely because of lower 
rates of wages, longer hours, the large 
and saving in overhead costs consequent on 
the above, and lower taxation. 


industries. 


Artificial Leather Industry 

Nearly three-fourths of the sales by 
manufacturing plants engaged primarily 
in making artificial leather are made to 
industrial users such as manufacturers of 
furniture, automobiles, books, etc. Data 
collected by the Census of Distribution | 
show that of the total sales by these 
manufacturing plants in 1929, amounting 
to $32,654,000, 70.9 per cent, or $23,139,000, 
was sold in this way. 

The remaining 29.1 per cent, or $9.515,- 
000, was sold to wholesale and retail 
dealers. (Separate figures for the two 
kinds of dealers can not be shown without 
disclosing individual operations.) 

Less than one-fourth ($7,337,000) of the 
above sales was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or 
commission houses. More than half (9) 
of the manufacturing plants in the indus- 
try employed such agencies. 

The total sales as shown above are 
$307,000 less than the value of products 
as reported by the Census of Manufac- 
tures. This difference probably represents 
increases in inventory. 


This report shows the selling methods 


gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
| artificial leather from any materials, 


they’ve got to be good! 


© 1931, liGGett & Myers TOBACCO Co. 


There’s a lot to it! 


Smokers want a milder cigarette. Chester- 
field is just that. Mild, ripe tobaccos and 
pure French paper — every one is well- 
filled and every one burns uniformly. 
Chesterfields smoke milder and taste bet- 
ter — because they're made that way! 


SMOKED BY MORE MEN AND WOMEN 





EVERY DAY 
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Deficiency Notice 





Limitation Statute Sus- 
pended as to Any Addi- 
tional Amount Due Not 
Included in Notice 


Bureau of Internal Revenue: 
Counsel’s Memorandum 9541.— 

The taxpayer filed a return for the tax- 
able year 1927 on March 15, 1928. No 
waiver having been given, the three-year 
period of limitation on assessment as pre-| 
scribed in section 277(a)1 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 expired, unless suspended from 
running by the mailing of a 60-day letter, 
on March 15, 1931. Under date of Feb. 
28, 1931, a 60-day letter was mailed to the| 
taxpayer, showing a deficiency in tax of 
1.77x dollars. It has since been deter- 
mined that the deficiency in tax was un- 
derstated by the amount of 1.08x dollars, 
the amount of the total deficiency being 
9.85x dollars. No appeal has been taken 
to the Board and it is now too late for) 
the taxpayer to take such action. The 
Income Tax Unit presents the following | 
questions: 

1. Inasmuch as the taxpayer has failed to 
file an appeal within the period provided 
by section 274(a), may a second notice of 
deficiency be mailed to the taxpayer within 


120 days from Feb. 28, 1931, and would such 
a mative have the effect of further éxtend- 


General | 


the statutory period of limitation 
i assessment prescribed in section 
7(a)1? 


2. Under the circumstances, may a jeop- 


Time for Levying | 


| 


Tax Extended by 


Boston, Mass. 


| OPINION OF THE JUSTICES TO THE SENATE. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 8, 1931 


On May 25, 1931, the Senate adopted 
the following order, which was trans- 
mitted to the Justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court on May 28, 1931: 


Whereas, there is pending in the Senate a 
bill entitled “An act incorporating Boston- 
South Shore Bridge Company, granting a 
franchise’ to said company to construct a 
bridge or bridges and/or a tunnel or tunnels 
with connecting ways and approaches from 
Boston to Hull and providing for the public | 
operation of said company,” printed as cur- | 
rent Senate document 529; and 

Whereas, grave doubt exists as to the con- 
stitutionality of said bill if enacted into law; 
therefore be it 


Ordered, that the Senate require the opin- 
fons of the Honorable the Justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court on the following im- | 
portant questions of law: 

1. Are the provisions of section 1 of article 
62 of the amendments to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth, forbidding the giving or 
caning of the credit of the Commonwealth | 
to or in aid of any individual or of any pri- 
vate association or of any corporation which 
is privately owned and managed applicable 
to legislation creating a privately owned busi- 
ness corporation for the construction and 
operation of toll bridges or tunnels or both 
over or under parts of Boston harbor for the 
accommodation of traffic and for other public 
purposes, financed by the issue of bonds in aid 
of the payment of which the credit of the| 
Commonwealth is given in the manner pro- 





ardy assesment be made as provided in sec- 
tion 279 (a) and (e)? 
Plan Provided by Statute | 
Before considering these questions, it | 
seems desirable to state in a brief way the| 
general scheme of the statute relating to | 
the assessment and collection of defi- 
ciencies. Under section 274(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, the Commissioner is 
prohibited from assessing or collecting any 
deficiency in tax until notice of such defi- 
ciency is furnished to the taxpayer and for 
60 days thereafter, or if an appeal is taken 
to the Board within such 60-day period, 
until the decision of the Board becomes 
final, except as otherwise provided in that | 
section. One of the exceptions is that if 
the Commissioner believes that assessment 
er collection will be jeopardized by delay 
h? may tamediately assess such deficiency | 
as provided in section 279. 

A jeopardy assessment is one made at 
a time when %*he Commissioner is pro- 
hibited from making a regular assessment 
and where the delay that would be occa- | 
sioned by compliance with the provisions | 
of section 274(a) previous to assessing the 
tax would jeopardize the collection thereof. 

Where, as here, more than 60 days have 
elapsed from the time of the mailing of 
the notice to the taxpayer and no appeal 
has been taken to the Board, no jeopardy 
can exist within the meaning of the stat- | 
ute as to the deficiency of which the tax- 
payer was so notified. In such a case “the 
deficiency, notice of which has been mailed 
to the taxpayer, shall be assessed, and shall | 
be paid upon notice and demand from the 
collector,” as provided in section 274(c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Any additional amount due, of which 
the taxpayer was not notified, constitutes 
an additional deficiency for the purpose 
of the procedural provisions and must be 
assessed and collected subject to the same 
provisions and limitations as in the case 
of the deficiency of which the taxpayer 
was originally notified. The questions pro- 
pounded then narrow to the single ques- 
tion of whether the running of the period 
of limitation on assessment is suspended 
after the mailing of a statutory notice of 
a deficiency as to any additional deficiency 
not included in such notice. 

Section 277(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 as amended by section 504 of the 
Revenue Act of 1928 provides as follows: | 

(bo) The running of the statute of limi- 

tations * * * on the making of assessments 
* * * in respect of any deficiency, shall 
(after the mailing of a notice under sub- 
division (a) of section 274) be suspended 
for the period during which the Commis- 
sioner is prohibited from making the assess- 
ment * * * and for 60 days thereafter. 
(Italics supplied.) 

Under the above section, the mailing | 
of a notice under section 274(a) suspends 
the running of the period of limitation 
“on the making of assessments * * * in| 
respect of any deficiency.” There is no} 
exception made to this rule, nor do the 
procedural provisions of the statute con- 
template that any, exception should be 
made. The term “deficiency” and the ef- 
fect of a “notice under subdivision (a) 
of section 274” are plainly defined in the 
statute 


‘ 


Limitation Period Extended 
The notice given to the taxpayer, even 
though not in the subsequently deter- 
mined amount of 2.85x dollars, suspended 
the running of the period of limitation 
on the assessment of “any deficiency” in 
tax. The notice set in motion the pro- 
hibition period referred to in_ section 
277(b) against the making of an assess- 
ment, and thereafter the Commissioner 
could only proceed subject to the restric- 
tions prescribed in section 274. : a 
Among the restrictions so prescribed is | 
that if an appeal is taken to the Board | 
the Commissioner shall have no right to) 
determine any additional deficiency. | 
However, in that event the Board has | 
jurisdiction to redetermine the correct | 
deficiency even if greater than the amount | 
set forth in the notice, or to determine | 
whether any additional amount should be 
assessed if claim therefor is asserted by 
the Commissioner. If no appeal is taken 
to the Board, only the amount of the 
deficiency of Which the taxpayer was noti- | 
fied may be assessed, but in such a case | 
the Commissioner is not precluded from | 
giving the taxpayer notice of any addi- | 
tional amount not included in the original | 
notice. 
In view of the foregoing, it is the opin- 
ion of this office that under the facts re- | 
cited, the period of limitation on the as- 
sessment of any deficiency in tax due 
from the instant taxpayer for the taxable 
year 1927 will not expire until July 13,| 
1931 (three years and 120 days from the | 
date the return was filed), and that the 
taxpayer should be notified proir to the 
said date of any additional deficiency not 
included in the original notice mailed un- 
der date of Feb. 28, 1931. 


Tobacco Tax Receipts 
Are Doubled in Georgia 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 19, 

Amendments to the State cigar and 
cigarette tax passed at the recent extra 
session of the Georgia Legislature have 


more than doubled the receipts from that | 


source, according to figures just released 
by the Commissioner of Revenues, R. E. 
Matheson. 

Georgia imposes a tax of 10 per cent 
upon cigars and 20 per cent upon cigar- 
ettes, the entire proceeds going toward the 
payment of pensions to Confederate 


| to constitute a contract between the Com 
|monwealth and the corporation. By other 


| tures necessary for the completion and the 
opening to public use of the bridges, tun- 


vided in section 23 of said bill, under pro- 
visions declared in section 1 of said bill to 
constitute a contract between the Common- 
wealth and the corporation? ‘ 

2. If so applicable, are said peevenens of 
the Constutition violated if public manage- 
ment of the enterprise is deferred until said 
bridges and tunnels are open for travel as 
provided in said bill? 

3. Do the said provisions of the Constitu- 
tion require that the public management ef 
such an enterprise as is described in question 
one extend to the construction of such 
bridges and tunnels and to the expenditure 
therefor of the proceeds of the bonds in aid 
of the payment of which the cerdit of the 
Commonwealth is given in the manner afore- 
said, as well as to the operation of the enter- 
prise after completion? 

4. Would the giving of the State’s credit to 
such an enterprise as is described in said 
Senate document 529 violate any provision of 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth? 





Answers Returned 


By Justices 


On June 8, 1931, the Justices returned 
the following answers: 

To the Honorable the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: ~ 

The Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court respectfully submit these answers 
to the questions set forth in the order 
adopted by the Honorable Senate on May 
25, 1931, and received on May 28, 1931. 
These questions relate to a pending bill, 
printed as Senate, No. 529, and entitled 
“An act incorporating Boston-South Shore 
Bridge Company, granting a franchise to 
said company to construct a bridge or 
bridges and/or a tunnel or tunnels with 
connecting ways and approaches from 
Boston to Hull and providing for the 
public operation of said company.” Copy 
of the order and copy of the bill are 
hereto annexed, 

So far as material to the questions pro- 
pounded, the provisions of the bill may 
be briefly summarized. By section 1 a 
coroporation is created for the purposes 
stated in the title of the act. The total 
number of shares of its capital stock is 
1,000, all of one class without par value, 
to be issued for a consideration to be 
fixed by the board of directors. “The 
curation of the company shall be unlim- 
ited.” (See art. 59 of Amendments to 
Constitution.) 

The provisions of the act are declared 


sections extensive powers are conferred | 
upon the corporation to acquire in its | 
own name lands and rights by eminent | 
domain or otherwise and to construct by | 
itself or by contract with others all struc- 


nels and connecting approaches. 


Powers of Corporation 


And Trustees Discussed 


The power to determine whether the 
purposes of the act shall be carried out 
by the construction of a bridge or bridges 
or by means of a tunnel or tunnels is 
vested in the directors of the corporation. 
General plans for bridges and ways must 
be approved by the department of public 
works. In order to provide funds for the | 
construction of the bridges and ways, for 
the acquisition of lands and rights neces- 
Sary or convenient therefor and for ex- 
Ppenses of the corporation during such 
construction, the corporation is empowered 
by section 10 to issue by its board of di- 
rectors its obligations to an amount not | 
exceeding $25,000,000, to mature not more | 
than 40 years from their dates and be | 
retired at maturity through the operation 
of a sinking fund, to be sold at not less 
than a stated minimum price, and bear 
interest at not more than: a specified 
maximum rate. \ 

Subject to provisions as to approval of 
plans and certification of safety of the 
bridges and ways when completed by the 
Gepartment of public works, the entire 
management of the corporation and the 
construction of its works are vested in the 
corporation up to the date of the opening 
of the bridges and ways for public use. 
It is provided that on and after that date 
a board of five trustees appointed by the 
Governor shall, in behalf of the Common- 
wealth, manage and operate the corpora- 
tion and take and hold possession of its 
property until its outstanding indebted- 
ness incurred pursuant to section 10 shall 
be paid or funds adequate for such pay- 
ment be provided. 

Among the powers conferred upon the 
trustees is the power of fixing rates of 
toll to be paid by those who use the bridges | 
and ways of the corporation. Provision 
is made by section 23 that, if in any year 
the income ‘of the corporation is insuffi- 
cient to meet the cost of service as defined 
in section 18, which among other items 
includes “interest on, and sinking funds 
with respect to, all indebtedness” of the 
corporation, thus embracing the $25,000,000 
|bond issue under section 10, it shall be 
|the duty of the Treasurer and Receiver 
General, upon notification from the trus- 
tees of such insufficiency, to pay over to 
the corporation the amount required to 
meet such insufficiency, and pending such 
payment to borrow on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth money necessary to meet all 
required payments promptly. - 

It is assumed without discussion that 
construction and operation of the bridges 
or tunnels and ways authorized by the 
bill are a public purpose, designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare, The corpora- 
| tion is to be organized to exercise a public 





veterans. The legislature changed the law 
by doubling the rate of tax on cigarettes, 
requiring jobbers rather than retailers to 
affix the revenue stamps, and giving the 
revenue department broader powers in 
enforcing the law. 

The Legislature amended the law in an 
effort to raise $1,500,000 annually for pen- 
sions, according to Commissioner Mathe- 
son who said he believes the cigar and 
cigarette tax will yield approximately 


$500,000 more than the estimate. 


¢ 





franchise of importance for the benefit 
| Of all people who choose to use it upon 
the terms to be established. In brief, the 
| bill creates a private corporation to under- 
| take a work designed for the service of the 
public with full powers to exercise eminent 
| domain and to make extensive mechanical 
and engineering constructions wholly at 
its own discretion except as to general 
| approval of plans by a public board, its 
costs and expenses to be paid with money 
derived mainly from the sale of its bonds 





jin the officers of the corporation. 
|management is private. 











Bill Before Massachusetts Senate Construed to 
Permit Unlawful Loan of State’s Credit 





or other evidences of indebtedness guar- 
anteed by the Commonwealth as to pay- 
ment both of the interest as it becomes 
due at each semiannual period and of the 
principal as it matures at not more than 
40 years from the date thereof. 

Certain matters are apparent from this 
summary of the bill. A business corpora- 
tion is created. No public instrumentalities 
or governmental unit or subdivisions are 
made stockholders. The stock is to be is- 


| sued upon terms and to persons to be de- 


termined by the directors. The owners of 


|such a corporation are its stockholders. 


The corporation is privately owned. Its 


}entire control and administration during 


the period of organization and construc- 
tion and until a time beginning “from 


jand after the date of opening of the 


bridges and ways for public use” are — 
ts 


Loaning Credit 


Of Commonwealth 


It is clear that by this bill the credit 
of the Commonwealth is given or loaned 
in aid of a corporation which is privately 
owned and managed. Scarcely anything 
can be a more direct giving or loaning of 
credit than the guaranty of the payment 
of principal and interest upon obligations 
of another as they fall. due. 

The words of section 1 of article 62 
of the Amendments. to the Constitution 
are: 
shall not in any manner be given or loaned 
to or in aid of any individual, or of any 
private association, or of any corporation 
which is privately owned and managed.” 

It is obvious that the explicit prohibi- 
tion of this section would be violated 
by the proposed bill. Nothing more than 
the bald summary of its provisions already 
made is needed to demonstrate their in- 
compatibility with the terms of the con- 
stitutional mandate just quoted. 

We answer “Yes” to the first question. 

The circumstance that a board of trus- 
tees to be appointed by the Governor 
of the Commonwealth is to have the 
management and operation of the corpo- 
ration from and after the date of the 
opening of the bridge and ways for pub- 
lic use does not affect the applicability 
of section 1 of article 62 of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution to the bill. The 
credit of the Commonwealth is given or 
loaned the moment the bill takes effect. 

That credit as matter of common knowl- 
edge cannot fail to be an influential, fa- 
vorable factor in the sale of the obliga- 
tions of the corporation whenever issued. 
The falth of the Commonwealth in truth 
and effect is pledged to the ultimate pay- 
ment of those obligations as to both prin- 
cipal and interest when the bill takes ef- 
fect and while the corporation continues 
to be privately owned, managed and op- 
erated. The provision as to deferred pub- 
lic management of the enterprise does 
not dull the edge of the constitutional 
command against lending the credit of 
the Commonwealth to such a corpora- 
tion. 


Changes to Validate 
Bill Not Discussed 


The provisions of the proposed bill find 
no support in Opinion of the Justices, 261 
Mass. 523, 541-544; 261 Mass. 556, 601-602, 
touching certain questions concerning pro- 
posed bills as to the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, The questions there 
answered were confined to the issuance 
of securities or the guaranty of securities 
to be issued and their proceeds expended 
by public trustees while in control and 
management of that company. What was 
there said has no relevancy to the pro- 
visions of the proposed bill. 

We answer “Yes” to the second ques- 
tion. 

We answer to question three that the 


provisions of section 1 of article 62 of} 


the Amendments to the Constitution re- 
quire at least that the public management 
of such an enterprise as is described in 
question one shall extend to the con- 
struction of such bridges and tunnels and 
to the expenditure therefor of the pro- 


ceeds of the bonds in aid of the payment | 


of which the credit of the Commonwealth 
is given in the manner stated in the 
bill, as well as to the operation of the en- 
terprise after completion. It is not within 
the scope of the question and we could 
not undertake to discuss how, if at all, 
the bill might be changed in order to 


avoid the constitutional difficulties it now | 


encounters. 


In view of the answers already given, it | 


becomes unnecessary to consider question 
four. 


ARTHUR P. RucG, JoHN C. CrossBy, Ep- 


WwarD P. Pierce, JAMES B. CarROLL, WIL- | 


LIAM C. Walt, GeorGe A. SANDERSON, FRED 
T. FIELD. 





Duty Assessment Cut 


On Dental Apparatus 


Customs Court Classifies Sev- 
eral Import Items 


NEw York, June 19.—Judge Sullivan, of 
the Customs Court, has just handed down 
a decision, under the Tariff Act of 1930, 
fixing the classification of merchandise 
described as dental apparatus, including 
articulators, glass dishes, bottles, jars, 
boxes and glasses. All of this merchandise, 
imported by the Kimball Dental Manu- 
facturing Co., of Chicago, was assessed at 
85 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
218, Act of 1930. The duty on some of the 
items involved is lowered. 

The first item, consisting of articu- 
lators, is composed entirely of metal, and 
is used for mounting teeth and making 
plates. The court fixes duty at 35 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 359 of 
the Act of 1930. 

Other items, referred to as exhibits 4, 
5 and 6, are used as containers for cotton. 
As to exhibit 4, consisting of an article 
invoiced as a standglass, duty is fixed at 
75 per cent ad velorem, under pasagraph 
218(e). The merchandise, represented by 
exhibits 5 and 6, are held dutiable at the 
appropriate rate according to capacity, 
under paragraph 217 of the 1930 Act. Ex- 
hibit 5 was invoiced as “glass boxes,” while 


exhibit 6 is a similar article to exhibit 5,| 


but of blue glass and much larger. 


As to the other items, the collector's as-| 
sessment at 85 per cent is permitted to) 


stand. (Protest No. 467466-G-78881.) 


Alabama Ruling Given 
On Public Utility Fees 


MontcoMery, Ata., June 19, 

The fee paid by public utilities to the 

Public Service Commission is for the year 

in which it is payable, the Alabama At- 
torney General's office has ruled. 

If a utility transfers its properties prior 

to the beginning of the year in which the 


fee is payable, the transferee and not 
the transferor is liable, although the 
amount is measured by the amount of | 


gross receipts of the transferee, or the 
gross receipts of the transferor and trans- 
feree, for the preceding calendar year, the 
opinion ruled. 


“The credit of the Commonwealth ; 
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Proposed Act Creating Company Mark ‘Oxol’ Used 
To Effect Public Works Invalid) Qn Cleaner Held 


Not Registrable 


Owner of Brand ‘Oxydol’ 
For Similar Product Is 
Sustained in Opposition 
Proceeding 


THE Procter & GAMBLE COMPANY 
v 


J. L. Prescott Company. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2764. 

Appeal from Commissioner of Patents. 
Opposition No. 9383. 

ALLEN & ALLEN (PAUL FINCKEL of counsel), 
for appellant; JosHua R. H. Ports (T. 
Bertram Humpurigs of counsel), for ap- 
pellee. 

Before GraHaM, Presiding Judge, and 
BLanD, HATFIELD, GARRETT and Lenroor, 
Associate Judges; Garrett, J., specially 
concurring. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 27, 1931 
Bann, Judke.—From a decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents, affirming the 
decision of the Examiner of Interferences, 
dismissing appellant’s notice of opposition, 
and adjudging that the appellee was en- 
titled to the registration of its trade mark, 
the appellant has appealed to this court. 
The opposer, appellant, based its opposi- 
tion upon the use, by it and its predeces- 
sors, of its registered trade mark “Oxydol,’™ 
since June 10, 1914, as a trade mark on | 
soap powder. 
The applicant, appellee, seeks to regis- | 
ter “Oxol,” which is used as a trade mark 
on a liquid chlorine solution, intended for 
use as a disinfectant, germicide, deodor- 
ant, sterilizer, cleaner and bleacher, 
Opposer’s merchandise, “soap powder,” 





is in powdered form and adapted for vari- | 
ous cleaning purposes, such as laundry, 
kitchen and other household uses. It is| 
put up in rectangular paper boxes, about | 
eight inches~high and five inches wide, by | 
two inches thick, and has displayed | 
prominently thereon the word “Oxydol” | 
and the representation of a girl. On op-| 
poser’s package it is stated: “It is neither | 
a@ soap powder nor a powdered soap in the | 
understanding of those terms, but it is a/| 
complete detergent that may be used for 
any purpose for which soap or soap powder 
is used.” 
Description of Product 


The applicant’s mark consists of the | 
word “Oxol” in large letters upon a frame | 
or scroll, together with the representation | 
of a girl holding a cloth. The applicant, | 
on its container, says that there are 999 | 
uses for “Oxol” in every home, and Chat | 
among such uses are those of bleaching 
clothes, removing stains, and cleaning | 
household articles (such as bathtubs, sinks, | 
washbasins, linoleum drain boards, and so 
forth), and that it is used as a sterilizer. | 
On the package it is recommended for 
cutting grease, for whitening clothes and 
for deodorizing. ‘“Oxol” is put up in bot- | 
tles about eight inches high by three) 
inches in diameter. | 

The record shows that during the year | 
prior to the date of applicant’s filing its | 
application, the opposer spent $600,000 in | 
advertising its product “Oxydol,” and that | 
the applicant, the J. L. Prescott Company, | 
was and is a large concern manufacturing | 
a great number of household products; 
that shortly before it filed its application 
it decided to extend its line to include the | 
article with which we are herein con- 
cerned. 

As we see it, the record in this case | 
presents but two questions: First, are the | 
goods of the respective parties of the | 
Same descriptive properties? Second, if 
the goods are of the same dscriptive prop- 
; erties, are the marks so similar as to be | 
likely to bring about confusion, under the 
circumstances shown? 

The record shows that the goods are 
used, in part, for identical purposes. Thev 
are both common household articles, sold 
at low prices and purchased by customers 
who ordinarily, before purchasing same, 
would make little, if any, inquiry as to/| 
their origin. 

We think the goods are of the same 
class and are of the same descriptive prop- 
erties. 

Applicant in adopting its proposed trade 
| mark has chosen one beginning with “Ox” 
and ending with “ol.” The word embodies 
all of the letters of appellant’s trade mark 
“Oxydol” except letters “y” and “d.” The 
The sound of the respective words is quite 
similar. 
| Probability of Confusion 


_ The goods, being to some extent dis- | 
;Similar in appearance and use, and the| 
marks not being identical, the Examiner | 
of Interferences and the Commissioner 
|of Patents concluded that there was no 
likelihood of confusion. In a case of this 
|Kind this question, of course, is largely 

a matter of opinion. 

We are of the opinion that there is a 
strong probability that confusion as to 
origin of the goods would result to the 
purchasing public in event both marks 
were registered, and were used in the) 
manner shown in the record. At least | 
there is some substantial doubt on the 
question, and under the familiar rule, such | 
| doubt should be resolved against the new- 
comer, inasmuch as he has a wide field 
to select from in choosing his trade mark. 

It was admitted in argument before this 








lected the mark “Oxol” after considering 
the legal effect of doing so, in view of | 
the registered trade mark “Oxydol,” and} 
while applicant does not admit that it se- | 
lected “Oxol” with the purpose of profit- 
ing by the advertisement and good will 
of the “Oxydol” trade mark, there is no 
attempt at explanation as to why the) 
word “Oxol” was adopted, and it seems! 
fair to infer that, owing to the peculiar 
character of the two arbitrary marks, and | 
in the absence of any explantion what- 
ever, applicant sought to profit by the 
confusion that would result. | 


Prior Ruling Quoted 


We think this case is controlled by 
| Lever Bros. Co, v. Riodela Chemical Co., | 

17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1272, 41 F (2d) | 
408, in which case the facts were quite 
similar to those at bar. There the court | 
said: 

“So here, why did appellee select the 
| word ‘Tex’ when there was a multitude of | 
words that were short and easy to re- 
| member, bearing no similarity to the word 
‘Lux,’ any one of-which might have been 
adopted by appellee without any prob- 
ability of causing confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public? If its sole pur- 
pose in adapting a trade mark was to in- 
dicate origin of its own goods, we would 
expect it to select a mark having no sim- 
ilarity to any other used upon similar 
goods. 

“Of course, if confusion or mistake is 
not likely to result from the use of the 
two marks, the motive of the later appli- 
cant in adopting its mark cannot affect its 
right to registration; but if, in the adop- 
tion and use of the mark, there be a pur- 
pose of confusing the mind of the public 
as to the origin of the goods to which it 
is applied, we have a right, in determining 
the question of likelihood of confusion or 
mistake, to consider the motive in adopt- 
ing the mark as indicating an opinion, 
upon the part of one vitally interested, 
|that confusion or mistake would likely re- 
| sult from use of the mark. After all, the de- 








| [Continued on Page 9, Column 7,] 


court that the applicant deliberately se-| yonn S. Garvan. 






CURRENT LAW 


« » 


BANKS—Officers and directors—Acceptance of deposits with knowledge of insol- 
vency—Liability to depositor—Renewal of certificate of deposit— 

The renewal of a certificate of deposit by a Minnesota bank within one hour 
before the bank was closed by reason of its insolvency did not make the directors 
and officers of the bank liable to the depositor, under a Minnesota statute making 
officers and directors who shall accept deposits with knowledge that the bank is 
unsafe and insolvent liable for the loss sustained by the depositor, since the renewal 
of the deposit did not result in a loss to the depositor. 

Johnson, Admr., v. Floan et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28461, May 29, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Chattel mortgages—Execution by dealer in possession of car 
for display purposes—Estoppel of owner to recover car from mortgagee— 

The owner of an automobile who placed it in the possession of a dealer for dis- 
play in the dealer’s showrooms, but who did not either expressly or impliedly au- 
*horize the dealer to pledge or mortgage the automobile, was not estopped to recover 
the car from a finance company which had taken possession under the dealer's 
unauthorized mortgage, since the so-called floor plan rule, whereby an owner who 
has placed a car on the floor of a retail dealer’s showrooms for sale is estopped to 
deny the title of an innocent purchaser from the dealer in an ordinary sale trans- 
action, does not apply to a pledgee or a mortgagee. 

National Guarantee and Finance Co. v. Pfaff Motor Car Co. et al.; Ohio Sup. Ct., 
No. 22734, June 3, 1931. 





SCHOOLS—Districts—Consolidation—Necessity—Creation 
school— 

Where a Kentucky high school, because of lack of pupils and a reduction in the 
teaching staff, was in danger of losing its status as an accredited high school, the 
consolidation of three subdistricts, principally to arouse interest in and to create 
a feeder for the high school, was warranted by a statute providing for the con- 
solidation of such subdistricts ‘when necessary,” since the word “necessary” in 
Une statute does not mean “indispensable” or require strict necessity, and the statute 
is satisfied if the consolidation is reasonably useful, convenient or proper and will 
make for the betterment of the county school system. 

Whalen et al, v. County Board, etc.; Ky. Ct. Appls., May 29, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


STATES—Fiscal affairs—Loan of credit—Contract with bridge corporations— 
Validity of statute— 

A bill pending before the Massachusetts Senate which provides for the creation 
of a bridge company, for a grant to the company of a franchise to construct a 
bridge or bridges and/or a tunnel or tunnels with connecting ways and approaches 
from Boston to Hull under plans to be approved by the State Department of Public 
Works, for the issue of bonds by the corporation for proceeds wherewith to con- 
struct the bridges or tunnels, for the payment of the tolls to be collected for the 
use of the bridges and tunnels into a sinking fund for the payment of the bonds, 
for the payment by the State to the corporation of any deficiency if the income 
during any year is insufficient to meet the cost of service, including the interest 
on the bonds and the payments into the sinking fund, and for the management 
of the bridges or tunnels, from opening thereof to travel until the payment of the 
bond indebtedness or the accumulation of a fund sufficient therefor, by a board to 
be appointed by the Governor, and which declares that the provisions of the act 
shall constitute a contract between the corporation and the State, would be uncon- 
stitutidnal if enacted into law in that it would loan the State’s credit to a private 
corporation.—Justices’ Opinion. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.).—6 U. 8S. Daily, 932, June 20, 
1931. 


of feeder for high 


= 





Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Oppositions—Act of 1920—Appeal to Commissioner— 

Where opposition was dismissed but registration refused because of failure of 
applicant to show use prior to application and because mark was merely geo- 
graphical, and applicant does not appeal but attempts to shift to Act of 1920, and 
opposer appeals, the appeal will not be dismissed but will be heard to determine 
opposer’s rights, although Act of 1920 does not provide for opposition.—California 
Bottling Works v. California Dry Orange Ale Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 
932, June 20, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Applications—Act of 1920—Acquisition of mark—Extent of use— 

Applicant would not be entitled, by reason of lack of user, to registration on its 
application under the Act of 1920 any more than under the Act of 1905; defect 
possibly might be cured by filing new application or changing date of instant ap- 
plication.—California Bottling Works v. California Dry Orange Ale Corp. (Comr. 
Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 392, June 20, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—Symbols— 

Use by opposer of labels bearing map of California before applicant's use of mark 
of sketchy map of southwestern part of United States including California, several 
other States and portions of States and part of Pacific Ocean, all arranged within 
circle (specimens carrying “California Pale Orange Ale’), bars registratione—Cali- 
fornia Bottling Works v. California Dry Orange Ale Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 932, June 20, 1931. 

TRADE MARKS—Oppositions— 

It is not material that opposer has no exclusive right to common matter in marks 
since it would be damaged if rival obtained registration of mark confusingly similar 
& that of opposer.—California Bottling Works v. C..\ifornia Dry Orange Ale Corp. 
(Comr. Pats.),—6 U. 8. Daily, 932, June 20. 1931. 

TRADE MARKS—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Soap powder held to be same class of goods as liquid chlorine solution for disin- 
fectant, germicide, deodorant, sterilizer, cleaner and bleacher; both are used in 
part for the same purpose, and are common household articles sold at low prices and 
purchased by customers who make little inquiry as to origin.—Procter & Gamble 
Co. v. J. L. Prescott Co. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U.S. Daily, 932, June 20, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—How determined— 

Goods are to some extent dissimilar in appearance and use, and marks not iden- 
tical; question of likelihood of confusion is largely matter of opinion.—Procter & 
Gamble Co. v. J. L. Prescott Co. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 932, June 20, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—How determined— 

Doubt as to confusion resolved against newcomer inasmuch as he has wide field 
to select from, especially when he selected mark after considering legal effect in 
view of mark of older user; there being no explanation why the mark was selected, 
it will be assumed he sought to profit by confusion.—Procter & Gamble Co. v. J. L. 
Prescott Co. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 932, June 20, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Statute of limitations—Suspension— 

The running of the statutory period for making an assessment of any deficiency 
in tax is suspended where a 60-day letter is mailed to the taxpayer, and, where no 
appeal is taken to the Board of Tax Appeals, the Commissioner may, within the 
period so suspended, issue a second 60-day letter, notifying the taxpayer of any 
additional deficiency not included in the original notice.-—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 
9541.)—6 U. S. Daily, 932, June 20, 1931. 


Decisions in Federal Tax Proceedi 


Announced by Board of Tax A ppeals 





Promulgated June 19 


Docket No. 20558. 

A transaction in which stock of one 
company was disposed of and stock 
in another acquired through a stock 
broker at fixed prices over a period 
of 10 days in order to better the 
owner's investment, held, on the facts 
ptesented, to have been a sale and 
purchase of stock rather than an ex- 
change. | 

The act of March 4, 1923, amending or loss upon the exchange. 
paragraph (1) of subdivision (c) of |The Peoples National Bank. 
section 202 of the Revenue Act of 1921, | 34145. 
effective Jan. 1, 1923, is not unconsti- | Payments made in the acquisition 
tutional because retroactive. Brush- of deposit accounts by petitioner from 
aber v. Union Pacific R. R. Co., 240 | another bank are capital expenditures 

| 
| 


ket value of the leasehold. Held, the 
record does not show what the fair 
market value of the leasehold was on 
the date of the exchange and the 
Board can not assume that it had 
no value. Held, further, the burden 
was upon petitioner to establish the 
fair market value of both the stock 
and the leasehold, and having failed 
in the latter, the Board is unable to 
determine whether there was a gain 


Docket No. 


7. 8 i. and not deductible as ordinary and 
illiam B. Montague and Maggie L. Mon- necessary business expenses. 
tague, Alleged Custodians of the Estate| J, ,A. Talbot. Docket No. 36191, 


Ww 


of William E. Montague, Deceased. | 1, Upon the evidence held that a 
Docket No. 32618. boat built by the petitioner and others 
Evidence held to show that de- 


was not built and used for purposes 
of pleasure, but was built for the pur- 
pose of deriving a profit from the sale 
thereof, and that any loss sustained 
upon its sale is deductible. Held, fur- 
ther, that in computing the amount 
of loss the cost should not be reduced 
by the depreciation sustained during 
the time it was owned by th¢ peti- 
tioner. 

2, Rates of depreciation determined. 


. A. Hoult, Mrs. Arline M. Hoult, Mrs. 
Bertha Hoult Dregge, Mrs. Florence L. 
Hoult, Edward Henry Idema, Chauncey 
H. Fisher, Grand Rapids Trust Com- 
for all the common stock of the Fish- pany, Executor, Estate of W. A. Bowen, 
back Realty Company and a leasehold | y, Hampton Hoult, Martin J. Dregge. 
then held by the Fishback Company | Docket Nos. 39868, 39869, 39870, 39887, 
as lessee of the “Fishback property” 39888, 39975, 40168, 45364, 45365. 

which was the sole asset of the Fish- | Petitioners were stockholders in two 
back Realty Compeny. The parties | corporations that were consolidated 
are agreed upon the “basis” of fhe into a new corporation. Upon the 
properties given in exchange by peti- record, held, both in substance and in 
tioner. The latter intreduced the form petitioners exchanged stock in 
testimony of three experienced real the old corporations for stock and se- 
estate men as to the fair market value curities in the new, and then, in a 
of the “Fishback properiy” for the separate transaction, sold part of the 
purpose of establishing the fair market stock and securities in the new cor- 
value of the common stock of the poration. The intermediate step can- 
Fishback Realty Company, but intro- 
duced no testimony as to the fair mar- 


cedent was not the beneficial owner 
of two parcels of real estate to which 
his wife held title, nor of certain 
household effects and antiques located 
in the home occupied by him and his 
wife, nor of shares of stock standing 
in the name of his son. Accordingly 
such items should not be included in 
the gross estate for tax purposes. 

The Raugh Realty Company. Docket No. | 
32822. iw 
Gain or loss on exchange. Peti- | 
tioner exchanged with the Fishback | 
Company certain real estate and cash 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 
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|was that of the adjudicated case. 
; applicant does not completely accept the 


|provide for opposition proceedings 
|it is deemed proper, since the instant pro- 
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Applicant Denied 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— Right to Register 


Beverage Mark 


Opposition to Brand on 
Goods Described as ‘Cali- 
fornia Pale Orange Ale’ 
Sustained on Appeal 


CALIFORNIA BOTTLING Works 


v. 
CALIFORNIA Dry ORANGE ALE CORPORATION, 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9952 to registration of 
trade mark for Nonalcoholic Citrous 
Beverages, etc., application filed May 9, 
1929, Serial No, 283716, 

Joun J. Rivey and Wriiuiam P. REDMOND 
for California Bottling Works; Warner 
I. Cusspertey for California Dry Orange 
Ale Corporation. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
May 29, 1931 
KINNAN, First Assistant Commissioner.— 

This case comes on for review, on appeal 

of the opposer, California Bottling Works, 


| of the decision of the examiner of trade- 


mark interferences dismissing the opposi- 
tion to regiS8tration by the applicant, Cal- 


|ifornia Dry Orange Ale Corporation, of a 
| trade mark. 


The mark sought to be registered com- 
prises a somewhat sketchy map of the 
northwestern part of the United States 
including the State of California, several 
other States and portions of States, and 
a part of the Pacific Ocean, all arranged 
within a circle. The mark is used upon 
nonalcoholic citrus beverages, carbonated 
or uncarbonated. In the specimens filed 
the goods are described as “California 
Pale Orange Ale.” ; 


Claims of Opposer 


The opposer claims prior adoption and 
use of various marks including the word 
“California” and also claims prior adop- 
tion and use upon the same class of goods 
of labels showing representations of a map 
of California, such labels being of the 
character of exhibits 3 and 5 accompany- 
ing the notice of opposition. 

Both parties have taken testimony. The 
Examiner of Interferences found the evi- 
dence established that the applicant, 
whose application for registration was 
filed May 9, 1929, had not used the al- 
leged mark at that time and that no use 
was made of the mark on goods of the 
character noted in the application prior 
to August, 1929, when a corporation, Cali- 
fornia Golden Dry Corporation, Ltd., for- 
eign to the instant applicant, had used 
the notation in August, 1929. 

Based upon this finding the Examiner 
of Interferences held the applicant was 
not entitled to the registration for which 
it had made application. That tribunal 
further found that the applicant’s mark 


| was merely geographical and held its reg- 


istration barred by the statute, section 
5(b) of the 1905 Act. 

The evidence submitted by opposer was 
deemed to show that it had used upon 
its goods the labels shown in exhébits 3 
and 4 accompanying its opposition con- 
tinuously from a date prior to any date 
claimed by applicant for use of the mark 
disclosed in its application, but the oppo- 
sition was dismissed largely because there 
was not drawn into the notice of oppo- 
sition the question of confusion in trade 
and damage to the opposer. 


Applicants Rights Determined 


The applicant did not appeal from the 
decision of the Examiner of Interferences 


jand his findings as to the applicant's 


rights here drawn in question must be 


| accepted as final. This failure of the ap- 


plicant to appeal is alleged by it to pre- 
clude a consideration of the appeal filed 
by the opposer, and the decision in the 


|case of Dunlap & Co. v. The Bettman- 
|Dunlap Co., 367 O. G. 237, 57 App. D. C. 


351, is relied upon to support such cone 
tention. 


It is evident however that the instant 
proceeding is not entirely the same as 
The 


decision of the Examiner of Interfer- 


} ences denying its registration but seeks to 


consequence, in seeking registration 
its mark. 


While it is true the 1920 Act does not 
yet 


shift over to the 1920 Act and tration’ of 
9 


ceedings were properly instituted under 
the trade mark statutes (1905 Act), that 
such proceedings should be continued un- 
til the real question raised, the right of 
the applicant to registration of its mark, 
is finally determined. See Celanese Cor- 
poration of America v. Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, 47 F. (2d) 375, C. C. P. A. 

It is evident the applicant, by reason 
of lack of user, would not be entitled to 
registration upon its present application 
under the 1920 Act any more than under 
the 1905 Act. It is possible, however, this 
defect could be cured by the filing of a 
new application or the changing of the 
date of the instant application. 


Confusion of Origin 


The use by opposer of its labels with 
the map of California on them from prior 
to any date of adoption and use by the 
applicant is considered to bar the latter 
from registration for the reason that 
there would be confusion of origin of 
goods. It is not thought material that the 
opposer has no exclusive right to the use 
of a map of California in connection with 
the sale of its goods since it would be 
damaged if a rival in business should ob- 
tain registration of a mark which ine 
cluded a map of California and which 
therefore would be confusingly similar to 
that of the opposer. Mairn Linoleum Co, 
v. Ringwalt Linoleum Works, 237 O. G. 
919, 46 App. D. C. 64; The Atlas Under- 
wear Co. v. B. V. D. Co., 261 O. G. 801, 
48 App. D. C. 425; McIlhenny Co. v. Trape 
pey, 297 O G. 800, 51 App. D. C. 216; 
Broderick v. Mitchell & Co., 314 O. G. 
4, 53 App. D. C. 220. 

The decision of the examiner dismissing 
the opposition is reversed, the opposition 
is sustained, and it is adjudged the ap- 
plicant is not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 


Texas Cuts Assessments 
Against 16 Railroads 


Austin, Tex., June 19, 

The Texas State Tax Board has an- 
nounced completion of the intangible as- 
sessments against all railroads in the 
State except one. In the case of 16 roads, 
reductions averaging approximately 10% 
per cent were made. Assessments against 
17 roads were unchanged. 

The assessment against toll bridge com- 
panies has not been closed due to in- 
quiries being made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department in regard to their al- 
leged large earnings, it was explained. 


Hearings Set at Chicago 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


The Board of Tax Appeals, Division No. 
16, Stephen J. McMahon presiding, has 
scheduled hearings at the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals Court Room, 
Federal Building, Chicago, Ill., June 29 
to July 3, inclusive. 


- 
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To Control Oil | 


Enforcement of Sharkey Act 
Will Insure an Orderly 
Production of Crude, Says 
Governor Rolph | 


By James Rolph Jr. 


Governor, State of California 


California, like several other oil-pro- 
ducing States, has been confronted for 
some time with the problem of over-pro- 
duction of crude oil. The increasing fre- 
quency with which new wells and fields are 
being brought in has resulted in the de- 
moralization of the oil industry and the 
threatened exhaustion of the oil fields. — 

The oil industr ‘ has recognized the evils 
of over-production and has endeavored to 


restrict production through a plan of vol-| 


untary curtailments. Although about 90 

per cent of the producers agreed to cur- 

tail their activities, and did so, the re- 

maining 10. per cent produced sufficient 

crude oil to nullify the hoped-for results. 
Extent of Price Cutting 


Price cutting has developed to the point 


where consumers pay as low as 8 cents) 


a gallon for gasoline. This includes a 3- 
cent State tax. i 
Faced with the chaos in the industry, 


the recent California Legislature passed 


tive approval June 3, 1931. 

The act substitutes for the present vol- 
untary proration scheme a system of State 
control over production. € 
crude oil is prohibited. In the definition 
of waste, in addition to improper drilling 
and operation of wells and fields, it is 
stated that the production or storage of 
crude oil in excess of the amounts reason- 
ably necessary to insure the continuity of 
an adequate supply thereof constitutes 
waste. 

Administration of Act 

The administration of the act is placed 
in the hands of the Oil Conservation 
Commission, consisting of six members. 
Five members will be elected by those 


engaged in the oil business, and the sixth | 


will be State Oil and Gas Supervisor. 
The orders of the Commission are sub- 
ject to review by the Director of Natural 
Resources. 

Provision is made for hearings, at which 
all producers concerned may be repre- 
sented, and at which the Commission will 
determine whether existing production 
constitutes “waste” as defined in the act. 
If the Commisison so finds, it may allo- 
cate among the various fields of the State 
and among producers in each field the 
respective amounts of crude oil which 
they may lawfully produce. 

In making the allocations, the Com- 
mission must take into consideration the 


extent of the respective fields, the relative | 


accessible oil reserves, the stage of de- 


velopment of the field, the quality of oil| 


produced therein and other conditions. 

The Commission is authorized to re- 
quire the person or corporation commit- 
ting waste to cease the practices which 
result in waste. 


Producers Assessed 


The expenses of administration are 


taken care of by assessments on the pro- | 


ducers. 
The producers of crude oil in Califor- 


nia, generally speaking, have cooperated | 


to curtail production so as to prevent a 
tremendous overproduction with which 
the State has been threatened, and which 


today we are witnessing in Texas, notably | 


in east Texas. Nevertheless, experience 
has shown that under a program of volun- 


tary curtailment there are always some | 


producers who for their own ends take 


the benefit of the cooperative acts of | 


others and do not join in the effort made 
for the common good. 

Under the Sharkey Act the burden of 
curtailment will fali equally on all pro- 
ducers. It is a true conservation measure. 
We, therefore, believe that its enforcement 
will insure an orderly production of oil 
in California, with true conservation and 


limitation of the quantity produced to that | 


which can be properly used. 

The act is an important contribution 
to the National conservation movement, 
which has occupied the Federal Govern- 
ment and the entire Nation, and the aims 


of the act are directly in line with the! 


heretofore expressed aspirations of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, which was 
appointed by President Coolidge in 1924. 





SacRAMENTO, CALir., June 19. 
Negotiations looking to the unit develop- 
ment of oil wells in the Goleta sandspit 
area in Santa Barbara County have been 
opened by the State Director of Finance, 
Rolland A. Vandegrift, who announced 
that he has written to the Secretary of 


the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, concern- | 


ing the matter. 


Mr. Vandegrift conferred with George 


W. Holland, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, and representatives of holders 
of State oil lease permits. He stated that 
his idea is that all the oil in the area could 
be recovered through one or two wells on 
@ proration basis, thus avoiding the drill- 
ing of many wells by those holding per- 
mits, 

This plan, he explained, is in line with 
his policy of preserving the beaches in 
Southern California for recreational pur- 
poses. 


City Tax on Premiums 
Voted by Alabama Hoyse 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 19. 

The Alabama House has just passed a 
bill (H. 1036) authorizing cities between 
68,000 and 300,000 population to impose 2 
6 per cent premium tax on local business 
of all life, tornado, marine, accident and 
compensation insurers. 

A similar bill (H. 1035) has been intro- 
duced authorizing counties to levy such a 
tax provided no city within their juris- 
diction does so. 


Claude L. Draper Renamed 
To Federal Power Group 


ILITIES 





To Be In 





A decision to institute in Wyoming this] of irrigable 


Summer investigations looking toward the | 
formulation of a comprehensive plan for | 
developing the water resources of the 
Colorado River Basin for domestic, irri- 


| gation, power, flood control and other pur- | 


poses, has been reached by the Colorado! 
|River Planning Commission, which re- 
| cently met in Denver, according to minutes | 
|of the meteing received June 19 by the 
|Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The studies would be made through the 
Bureau, starting in Wyoming and being 
carried into Utah as early as practicable, 
with a proper amount of the $125,000 
|available allotted for investigations in 
| Nevada and Arizona for use at the proper 
time. Further information made avail- 
jable by the Bureau follows: 

_ The Commission voted that each of the 
| Six interested States, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, 
| furnish a list of the projects they wish 
investigated in the order of their im- 
| portance, with such details as the State 
| may have, furnishing copies to each of the 
| other five States. 

There are something like 4,000,000 acres 


| 


| Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 26 by Clarence 
| J. Farwell, accountant of the Federal 
| Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun .. 
| the issue of June 19 and proceeds as 
follows: 


| @Q. What is the relation of the con- 
| solidated earnings of the Union Company 
|of Missouri to the investment of The 

North American Edison Company in its 
;}common stock, including reinvested earn- 
| ings? 

A. For the seven-year period 1923 to 
|1929 on an average investment of $28,- 
| 416,505, the earnings applicable to com- 
| mon stock amounted to an average of $4,- | 
| 473,111. or 15.7 per cent. 
| Q. Will you give the rate of return in 
per cent, by years, for the period 1923 
to 1929, which was yielded on this invest- 
ment? 





| A. In 1923 the rate of return was 19.6 
|}per cent; 1924, 14.3 per cent; 1925, 13.2 
}per cent; 1926, 15.8 per cent; 1927, 15.9 
;per cent; 1928, 15 per cent; 1929, 16.4 
| per cent. 


Q. Now, we will pass to the next group 
known as the Ohio group or district. 
Describe it in general terms. 

A. One of the three districts in which 
North American Fison Group operates 
is the State of Ohio, which is served as 
follows: 

Electric lights and power service is fur- 
| nished in Cleveland, and in 129 other com- 
munities in five counties in Ohio, border- 
ing on Lake Erie and extending to the 
Pennsylvania State line. The territory 
served, one of the most advantageously 
situated industrial sections in the United 
States, has an area of 1,700 square miles 
{and a population estimated to exceed 1,- 
300,000 or about one-fifth of the total 
|population of the State. The properties 
include an interconnected electric power 
system approximately 100 miles in length, 
and electric generating stations with a 
present aggregate installed capacity of 
597,000 kilowatts of which 50,000 kilowatts 
was installed early in 1931. 
|put for the year 1930 was 1,370,467,739 
kilowatt hours and on Dec. 31, 1930, elec- 
| tric service was being furnished to 306,- 
469 customers. 

The only company of North American 
Edison group operating in Ohio is The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 


' 


Companies Controlled 
By Stock Ownership 


Q. What companies does this Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company you have 
spoken of as being the only one that 
serves—what company does it control? A. 
| On Dec. 3, 1930, The Cleveland Electric 
| Huminating Company controlled through 
| Stock ownership the following companies: 
| Ceico Service Company, The Illuminating 
| Securities Corporation, The Power and 
| Light Building Company, The Power Con- 
struction Company. 

Q. Describe the general service per- 
fomed by the Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Company. 

A. The territory now servéd with elec- 
| tric light and power by the company ex- 
|tended from the company’s Avon plant 
in Lorain County on the west, to the 


Pennsylvania-Ohio State line, on the east; | 
and includes the major portion of Cuya-| 


hoga, Lake, Geagus and Ashtabula coun- 
ties. The company also sells bulk power 
to the Ohio Public Service Company at 
Lorain, and the Ohio Edison Company at 
| Akron, and also furnishes steam heating 
| service in downtown section of the City 
|of Clevtland. The territory served has 
|@ population of 1,300,000 including 130 
}communities and embracing an area of 
1,700 square miles. 

Q. Have you some operating statistics 
assembled on this company, and will you 
give them please? A. Generating capacity 
owned, Dec. 31, 1930, 547,000 kilowatts 
Electric output, 1930, 1,370,467 kilowatt 


hours. Electric customers, Dec. 31, 1930, 
306,469. Heating customers, Dec. 31, 
1930, 611. 


Q. Will you describe the equipment of 
the company in general? A. The com- 
pany owns and operates five steam elec- 
tric generating stations having an in- 
stalled capacity on Dec. 31, 1930, of 547,000 
kilowatts. 

Lake shore plant is located on the shore 
of Lake Erie, east of the center of Cleve- 
land, with coal storage for 100,000 tons 
The present capacity of the plant is 288,000 


President Hoover, it was announced kilowatts ; 
orally at the White House on June 19, Avon plant placed in service in 1926 now 
has reappointed Claude L. Draper, of has a capacity of 140,000 kilowatts. It is 


Wyoming, to be a member of the Feseral 
Power Commission for the term expiring 


~ June 22, 1936. 


It was also announced that the Presi- 


dent has appointed Lawrence B. Towers, 


of Denton, Md., to be Comptroller of Cus- 


toms in Customs Collection District No. 


13, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 

in place of Clinton O. Richardson. 

Change Asked in Financing 
City Utilities in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 19. 
Revision of the State Constitution 


ties by means of bonds secured only by 
earnings of the plants, instead of pledg- 


to 
permit municipalities to construct utili- 


located at Avon, 23 miles west of the cen- 
ter of Cleveland, on the shore of Lake 
Erie with storage facilities for more than 
275,000 tons of coal. 


Capital Stock and 


Funded Debt Outstanding 


Q. What amount of capital stock and 
funded debt was outstanding as of Dec. 
31, 1929? A. The capital stock and funded 
debt on Dec. 31, 1929, was as follows: 

Common stock, no par value, 3,000,000 
shares authorized; 1,702,980 shares out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1929. Six per cent cumu- 
lative preferred, series of 1923, par value 


$100, $40,000,0000 authorized, $15,281,700 | 


outstanding Dec. 31, 1929. Funded debt 
outstanding Dec. 31, 1929, $45,000,000. 
On Dec, 31, 1929, North American Edi- 


| known in California, and there is no need 


|mer, which is the most advantageous time, 


Area Served by Parent Utility in Ohi 
the Sharkey Act, which was given execu- | al 


| Is Described at Federal Investi gation 


The waste of) 
| Transcript of Testimony Covers Operations of The North' 
American Edison Group 





jluminating Company? A. The total cost 


Electric out- | 


|risks to be assumed by 


land in the upper basin 
States and another 1,000,000 acres in the 
lower basin. The situation is definitely 


for further investigation there. 

The idea of the Chairman of the Com- | 
mission, Porter J, Preston of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, wihch w approved by 
the body, was that work would be done 
first in the upper basin during the Sum- 


and in the lower basin during the Win- 
ter. He thought it advisable to begin op- 
erations in Wyoming, and then move 
southward, then shift the forces back and 
forth so as to take advantage of the best | 
working conditions. It has been sug- 
gested that the investigations be launched 
on the Green River in Wyoming, later 
moving to Arizona in the Winter for 
surveys in connection with the diversion 
of water from the All-American Canal 
into that State. 

The scope of the work would not be to 
prepare any irrigation project for con- 
struction but to conduct general and 
preliminary field work, using any and all 
data already obtained by the States so 
as to avoid duplication. 








| American Edison Company of this com- 


mon stock of the Cleveland Electric Il- 


to North American Edison Company of 
the 72.7 per cent of common stock of the 
Cleveland Company, or 109,401 shares, was 
$14,540,000, paid as follows: Cash, part 
proceeds of sale of $14,000,000 of 6 per 
cent bonds at 86, $11,540,000. Sixty thou- 
sand shares of 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock of The North American 
Company at par value of $50 per share, 
$3,000,000. Total, $14,540,000. 

Q. That would make an average cost 
per share to the North American Edison 
Company of this common stock how 
much? 

A. One hundred and thirty three dol- 
lars per share. The market value of the 
Cleveland stock ranged from 106 to 120% 
during 1922. However, stock equity of the! 
common stock of the Cleveland company 
at the time of its acquisition by North 
American Edison Company was $131 per 
share. 

Q. What were the holdings of the Edi- 
son Company in the Cleveland Company 
as of Dec. 31, 1929? A. At the end of 
1929 The North American Company owned 


1,296,030 shares or 76.1 per cent of the) 


total of 1,702,980 shares of no par value 
stock of the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company outstanding. This 1,296,080 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 








IHinois Legislature Passes 


Seven Insurance Measures | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 19. 

The Illinois Senate June 19 passed the 
two bills (H. 735 and H. 734) providing for 
qualification of applicants for licenses as 
insurance agents, brokers and _ solicitors. 
The measures had previously passed the 
House. Both were introduced in behalf 
of the State Insurance Division. 

Five other bills sponsored by the State 
Insurance Division were passed by the 
Senate June 18 and now go to the Govw- 
ernor. They are: 

H. 727, limiting the amount of single 
Lloyds under- 
writers; H. 729, prohibiting investments 
of funds of life insurance companies in 
common stocks but permitting investments 
in certain preferred stocks; H. 730, chang- 
ing date of payment of fire marshal tax; 
H. 731, authorizing fire insurance com- 
panies to write smoke and smudge insur- 
ance and other property risks not against 
public policy to insure, and H. 732, regu- 
lating investments of fire, marine and in- 
land navigation insurance companies. 


New Jersey Permits Utility 
To Sell Security Issue 


TreNTON, N. J., June 19. 

Issuance by the Jersey Central Power 
& Light Company of preferred and com- 
mon stock aggregating $44,747,200 was ap- 
proved in a certificate issued June 18 by 
the Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 
The stock will be used to finance pur- 
‘chase of the business and assets of the 
Eastern New Jersey Power Company and 
to refund outstanding obligations. 

The petition of the Jersey Central Com- 
pany asked for permission to sell a total 
{of $53,230,500 worth of stock. In reducing 
/the amount, the Board took exception, it 
|was explained orally, to the capitalization 
of certain intangibles in the original 
| set-up. 


Oklahoma Orders Inquiry 
Into Telephone Charges 


OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA., June 19. 
The State Corporation Commission yes- 
terday ordered an investigation of the 
rates and charges for toll and local serv- 
ices and practices of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company and the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Company, 
naming also as parties to the investiga- 
tion the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the Western Electric 
;Company and about 200 independent ex- 
changes in the State. 
The investigation was authorized by a 
law passed by the last Legislature, No 
date has yet been set for a hearing. 





Number of Deaths Fewer 
In New York Industries 


Avpany, N. Y., June 19, 
Injuries to New York workers caused 
160 deaths in May, according to the 
monthly report of the State Industrial 
| Commissioner, Frances Perkins, just made 
| Buabite. Fatalities in April totaled 175. 
The reduction for the month was mainly 
due to the low number of deaths in the 
| New York City district, Miss Perkins noted. 
|A decrease of 17 oceurred in New York 
| City alone. 


Wisconsin Senate Rejects 

| Compulsory Insurance Bill 
| 
Manpison, WIs., June 19. 


| The Wisconsin Senate has rejected a bill 
(S. 31) to establish a compulsory State 


ing all the resources of a city, has been|son Company owned 76 per cent of the | automobile insurance fund to provide in- 
recommended by the committee for re-|common stock. 


“ision of the Constitution. 


- 


Q. What was the cost to the North 


demnity to persons 


injured 
' vehicle accidents. 


in motor 


| 
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Plan for State 
Utility Company 








of the Railroad Commission various new 
duties in that it will do away with class 
“B” carriers which, under the former law, 


made application for a permit and paid a) 


$5 tax and carried insurance, but yet were 
not subject to any further regulations. 

This new statute will make common 
carriers out of both the present class “A” 
and class “B” operators in which the Com- 
r.ission will control the rates and routes. 
It will also have regulation of the con- 
tract carries in that they are authorized 
to fix minimum rates and to issue special 
permits to carry such commodities as mo- 
hair, wool, feedstuff, household goods, oil 
field machinery and some other things. 
It also requires the licensing of drivers 
by the Commission and holding hearings 
on every application filed. It requires the 
issuing of a new certificate to the present 
class “A” operators. 

The present’ statute reduces the penalty 
from $500 to $200 and jurisdiction will now 
be placed in justice courts, which would 
bring about a more speedy disposition of 
cases when complaints are filed. 

In addition to these laws, in which the 
Railroad Commission is concerned as to 
administration, the Legislature passed, and 
the Governor approved, House Bill 336, 
which fixes a 7,000-pound load on com- 
mercial vehicles, effective Jan. 1 next, and 
regulates the size and length of trucks, 
effective from June 11. 


| Commission. 





This law is ad-| 
ministered wholly by the State Highway| “model” arson law. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
part-time employes), F: 


Fall River, Mass., 1930 Popuzation, 115,274 
B Cc D 













A E 
TR, tak ORT, OPER EPO eect 1,548 4,002 $45,724,420 100.00 $6,037,456 
Single-store independents ..,....... 1,264 2,404 30,386,027 66.45 4,323,922 
S Chains (four or more units) ........ 169 i. 9,354,902 20.46 Sor aes 
, All other types of organization .... 115 51 5,983,491 13.09 191,283 
enate, How ever, Defeats Framingham, Mass., -_ ree 22,210 
® ° MIME 6c cee ae yay ss TOT NAS 243 9,598,542 100.00 $1,585,025 

P roposal to Permit Munic- Single-store independents ........... 184419 6.160.484 64.28 1,129,302 

s Beas Chains (four or more units) ........ 43 35 ,624,032 27.33 254,489 

ipal Utilities to Compete All other types of organization ...... 16 70 805.026 8.39 201,234 

° : s Gloucester, Mass., 1930 Population, 24,204 
With Private Enterprises DSN ceca nt ENS ia Fone us a att” 1,285 $14,105,881 100.00 $1,764,444 
Single-store independents .......... 389 885 8,858,248 62.80 1,207,428 
M Ww J 19 Chains (four or snore rer 51 195 2,562,270 18.17 287,724 
ADISON, WIS., June 19.! an other types of organization ...... 37 205 2,685,363 19.03 269,292 
Although the Legislature has passed the 
i “ Melrose, Mass., 1930 Population, 23,170 
bill (S. 389) which creates the “Public] an stores ........ccccccccceusu sucess 179 440 $6,402,407 100.00 —-$603,503 
Utility Corporation of Wisconsin,” the} Single-store independents > 133 248 4.180.632 65.30 409.468 
Senate has defeated, 16 to 15, the measure | Chains (four or more units) ........ 41 af —— 472 + 32 in 
(S. 10) which would have authorized mu- All other types of organization ek 5 52, 303 38 ‘ 
nicipalities to enter into competition With] . 1. cores Newburyport, ae = ae. Te 91,236.708 
existing privately-owned utilities. Single-store independents ........... 259 437 6.290.161 70.77 953.933 
The Senate also rejected, by the same] Chains (four or more units) ........ 30 149 1.731.184 19.48 183.021 
vote, a proposal to create a State utility | All other types of organization ...... 15 13 866.694 9.75 99,752 
counsel. Swampscott, Mass., 1930 Population, 10,346 iain 
The municipal competition bill was the} All stores 2.0.0.0... 6. cece eee nee 8 $2,959,753 1 221,725 
fifth of th ~ P f Single-store independents 75 228 2,449,908 82.77 197,380 
ert the series of measures for power | Chains (four or more units) ......... 9 36 393.498 13.30 16.756 
fie hie ee <. canes ae All other types of organization 3 28 116.347 3.93 7,589 
. ' » ‘ Winthrop, Mass., 1930 Population, 16,852 
a municipal utility may compete with a| an stores ................... 0000s Pe ae 314 $4,121.37” 100.00 $301,151 
private plant if the former secures a cer-| Single-store independents .......... 118 183 2.611.480 63.36 227,435 
tificate of convenience and necessity from aie (four or more units) ........ % “ er = . risk 
the Public Service Commission. The new | 4!! other types of en ot sa: Sieh Ganuiation. tame 
measure would have removed this restric- ATRGNG, FAs un ie ih 
DNUNENS Doerr ay aha iwetaeess 91 89 = $1,547,770 100.00 $247,171 
tion. c ts Fixed Single-store independents 5 7 aoa 62 HH ae 
ompensation x Chains (four or more units) ........ 1s 371,223 23 52 
j j All other types of organization ...... 3 12 210,116 13.58 18,131 
The State Utility Corporation is to be as sons shel seemed ana 
| governed by five directors appointed for evue, Pa., opulation, 10,25 . 

. . ; pO SEY Cee CLE EP EPP ET Sree 19 290 $3,576,269 100.00 $336,651 
10-year terms by the Governor with the] Singie-store independents .......... 65 201 2.677.213 74.86 290.377 
advice and consent of the Senate. The| chains (four or more units) ........ 12 78 817.000 22.85 38,225 
compensation of the directors is to be $25 | All other types of organization ...... 2 ll 82,056 2.29 8,049 
a day for attending meetings, but limited | Bristol, Pa., 1930 Population, ad ities ‘eiemn 
to $1,000 a year. | All stores . es ceahs Jeurateccn ae 287 $4,763,964 100 63 

One of the purposes of the corporation, | Singie-store independents = % ‘se fe ‘he 
as provided in the bill, is to enter into! ay other types of organization ...... 11 8 169,736 3.56 37,628 
contracts with the owners of utilities, in- Charleroi, Pa., 1930 Population, 11,260 
cluding street and interurban railways,| au stores ..........00.cccccceeeeeues 211 587 $7,561,810 100.00 $1,332,814 
“upon any terms not repugnant to the | Single-store independents .......... 168 379 5,475,930 71.75 1,069,215 
constitution of this State,” for any or | Chains (four or more units) ....... 24008 144.442 18.84 105,427 
all of the following purposes: All other types of organization ...... 19 90 711,438 9.41 158,172 

Leasing Provision Coraopolis, Pa., 1930 grasses, On oe o0st.ese 
SPMD, 6 iCeezee Di ehakes oan deeuuiee 129 2 $4,604,291 561,65 

(a) To provide for the leasing, public | Single-store independents .......... 196 = 3.553.380 70.53 492.928 
operation or joint operation of any part | Chains (four or more UNITS)... sees ay : 5.2 
or all of the properties of such public All other types of a — a as due Meneiaenen 3 sae 22,574 

itv. s ilwav j j]< ckso y, ” ’ SDs 
egal street railway or interurban rail-/ an gtores ........ vo sse vs 133” 84” $1,502,397 "100.00 $268,960 

(a ‘ P | Single-store independents eee. - wae 64 1,294,536 81.29 A 4 

(b) To provide foy the control, operation, | All other types of organization ...... 7 20 297,861 19.71 19,766 
service or management of such properties Dormont, Pa., 1990 Population, 13,199 = $431,204 
by either party or by both parties acting | All stores ................ Sa awa OE 97 426. $5,512,346 31, 
jointly — 7 oe . Single-store indepéndents ........... b> a ta - " = a 

“7 : | Chains (four or more units) ........ 337, 24.2! 2, 

oe - Couette me fix 7 terms | Al) other types of organizations .... 5 10 110,194 2.00 18,377 
of such contract the value o: é proper- | Farrell, Pa., 1930 Population, 14,359 
ties of such utility, street railway, or in-| an stores ..................00. aa i ae 29: $3,916,645 100.00 $850,603 
teruban railway to be used as a basis for| Single-store independents .......... 220 210 3,101,979 79 20 ome. 138 
the computation and distribution of such | Chains (four or more units) ........ 19 Hi Hy 8 3 31.288 
utility, street railway, or interurban rail- | 4!! other types of organization ...... seer , 
“~~, Fe et ee go 127,268" 100.00 $2,022,974 

one 8 All stores ETTORE TR Te 9,127, 5 : we 

(d) To provide for the stabilization of | Singie-store independents .......... 237 542 7.828.698 85.77 1.797.118 
the rate of return to the owner or owners | Chains (four or more units) ....... 21 102 1,132,787 12.41 185,101 
of such properties. | All other types of organization ...... 4 10 165,781 1.82 40,755 

(e) To provide for the extension and Lebanon, Pa., 1930 Population, 25,561 ; 
improvement of existing properties by the | All stores anaes ck eeereeeeoa | ee 883 $12,059,128 100.00 $2.544.100 
State or otherwise Single-store independents ........... 31 580 8.545 466 10.86 2,080 71 

X . Chains (four or more units) ........ 35 181 2,038 470 16 90 240,926 
Purchase of Property | All other types of organization ...... 19 ©=-:122 1,475,192 12.24 222,903 
(f) To provide for the purchase of all | McKees Rocks, Pa., 1930 Population, 18,116 4 
or any part of such properties by the) All stores .......... Soda taer ieee 400 435 $7,734,828 100.00 $1,250,604 
7 Single-store independents ‘ 368 330 6,307,806 81.55 1,143,426 
State, to fix the purchase price or the| Chains (four or more Units) ..-..... 24 85 1,195,022 15.46 82.321 
basis or method for cmputing the same | aj other types of organization ...... 8 20 231,000 2.99 24,857 
and to provide for the payment thereof | Mount Carmel, Pa., 1930 Population, 17,967 4 
and the method of such payment out of | all stores ........... eed Mote te Se a 413 $5,346,671 100.00 $1,282,868 
funds provided by the State whether de- Bingle-store independents -.......... = 2 ie Oe it 

j .| Chains (four or more units) ........ : ,037,77 

ee gop ee Sr . | All other types of organization ...... 22 70 891,456 16.68 309,821 
i : Olyphant, Pa., 1930 Population, 10,743 
Such earnings and in part from other . 2: 74,910 100.00 $660,285 
HSE MRE oo oe kha ana eet 231 230 = $3,074,9 288 
sources. | 18 171 2,389,253 77.70 590,197 
| Single-store independents 2 ‘ 

(g) To provide for the purchase by the! Chains (four or more units) ........ 7 43 494,378 16.08 40,113 

J i 191,279 6.22 29,975 

State of mortgage bonds issued by such) All other types of organization ...... 6 i6 ; : 
public utility, street railway or interurban | Pheenisvilie, Fe, Me Pere ee ste toee  $1.010.107 

| railway. OTN TIE oo nk non chs Se alatae 654 2 §,729,71 d 0! 

: : - 99 253 3,991,437 69.66 820,441 
| th) To provide for the submission of ge: apes soma it 2 1128001 19.69 89,191 
matters of difference arising between the ji other types of organization ...... 11 32 610,280 10.65 100,475 
parties to the Railroad Commission or to Pittston, Pa., 1930 Population, 18,246 00.00 $2,052,379 
board of arbi MBE GROKOR 65555 von vers iasianeesss » 451 = 931 $9,611,358 10 $2,052,375 
a board of arbitrators as the parties may : 9: 64 6.968.758 72.51 1,652,431 
agree Single-store independents 395 647 z 7§ nee so 

i). j Chains (four or more units) 36 207 2,199,051 2 53 

(1) To provide for reasonable equality | Ali other types of organization ...... 20 "7 443,539 4.61 120,418 
of opportunity for all classes of consum- F Shenandoah, Pa., 1930 Population. 31,782, suet aii 
ers, actual and potential, within the State | All stores PEER ee ae ae a wien als 72.33 1 509.977 
as to rates, service and access to facilities. | Singie-store indepenee ss ln 22 135 1,393.489 17.44 149,864 

(j) To provide for such further or addi-| qj! other types of organization ... 21 85 817.122 10.23 181,925 
tional matters as will enable the parties ? Steelton, Pa., 1930 Population, eae an on $532.963 
to accomplish any object agreed upon be- | All stores oo... 2. --seseseeeeees oe lc 
oe relating to the use, operation, Ses thew or bows MM aaa “i 40 432,815 11.82 28.700 
service, management, control, sale, lease, | All other types of organization . 7 10 141,525 3.86 $2,275 
purchase, extension, improvement, rates, | 5 Taylor, Pa., 1930 Population, 10,428 400.00 $294,906 
value or earnings of such properties. SE NO a oss weds bees bees ea ee ae ine S oo 4 ae ta 288134 

The corporation also is charged with the | oye ie eth 4 il ‘180311 «11.86 6,772 
duty of surveying resources for the pro-| ee ee Turtle Creek, Pa., 1930 Population, 10,690 oe 
duction and distribution of light, heat,! au stores ; i. hee eos . i 353 $4,337,254 100.00 “ i 
water and power “for the purpose of rec-| Single-store independents 7 ae aT 43.208 
ommending a state-wide plan for the most | Chains (four or ee ; 5 4 69,155 1.59 20.997 
practicable means of securing an econom- | 4!) other types of organization vii ‘ba. 1930 Population, ay 0 $3,102,378 
ical development of such resources and All stores E ; 184 373 $5,683 687 00.0 of 
facilities and as will, in the opinion of the! Single-store independents 151 262 4.348.133 ao a ate 
board, best secure for industrial, trans-| Chains (four or — te H 613.954 10.80 117.792 
portation, agricultural and domestic uses | 4!! other types of org Warren, Pa., 1930 Population, 14,863 an 
an abundant and cheap supply of these) aj stores 5 seeteasecestesccne Sa 2000 SlRGR ee 100.08 % ase i 
essential services.” Single-store independents ig el 8S o03 «ios 338.83 

The act, if signed by Governor La Fol-| Chains (four or more ae = an 3.677.451 29.39 478,117 
lette, will become effective July 1, 1931. All other types of organiza\Vashington, Pa., 1930 Population, 24,543 ee 

The Legislature previously passed meas- | aj) stores ....... veseees @45° 1,908 $17,385,180 100.00 $2,798,088 
ures to create municipal power districts, Single-store independents = 6 Ores a6 505.045 
to amend the Constitution to permit Chains (four or more units) 39 ota’ aa 457 

i perm tate | f organization 37 184 3,319,500 9.13 359, 
ownership of utilities, and to amend the A!! other types of organlann i i irg, Pa., 1930 Population, 29,639 ieee 

onstitution to authorize greater indebt- : . . * 332° 1,062 $14,286,257 100.00 755,715 

: aaa All StOFeES ......- eee eennees eles ie ) Land 219 22 
edness by municipalities in acquiring util-| Single-store independents Se ee 666 9.710 10 +4 7 1 ae eee 
ities. The State-ownership bill must be! Chains (four or more units) ....... 2 aa 1'070:719 7.49 280,834 
passed again by the 1933 Legislature and A!! other types of organization»... 14.) fo nulation, 12,697 $731,656 
i . . ‘ 25 264.63 00.00 31,656 
then submitted to a referendum, and the} an stores ......... eee 190 259 $4,264.62 1 - ah eae 
indebtedness measure, which has been Single-store independents .......- in is aie 1064 20101 
=. = a —. ae ane oe So eke tones of exmnniansicd ete 7 29 678,430 15.91 54,496 
pon by e electors. | y Amesbury, Mat, 1930, Popaiaties to .00 9631. 780 
ae 67 295 “ f . 
: All sores eee 143 «211.~=S«3,162,629 72.00 479,901 
Motor Carrier Law | Singio-stare independents o a gee iets arene 
mers . 12 26 566,632 12.90 104,064 
All other types of organization ...... ; a 

I nN fairhaven, Mass., 1930 Population, 10,951 2 aa 
n 1lexas Is Changed Bit aAMMR 5 sic cavacenanrasqpeheware 80 81 $1,389,139 100.00 $117,074 
rea 50 1,001,800 = 72.1; 12 
Single-store independents ........> 69 6 5 93 ( 16 354 

| Chains (four or more units) ...... 9 17 319,536 23.00 ; 
i “ . 1 t of organization ...... 2 4 67,808 4.88 600 
Legislature Enacts Statute Abol. 4! other types Lowell, Mass. 1930 Population, 100.234 | oo, ai7 
| * he Y ’ * | eecueavcecerees 1,542 4,021 $46,047,207 00.¢ 5 B17 
ishing Class B Carriers I ates ss san shre 1,928 2,828 33,312,322 72-34 4.407.689 
| Chains (four or more units) ......-. 143 19) 665, a 308 781 

a eee | Al'other types of raanteaten ay, tan fopulaion, tes20, 89 

Motor Transportation Director, Railroad remy 7 wee 4.407 $51,541,034 100.00 $5,942,067 
Commission, State of Texas All stores suse seuss ts eee SES 1162 2.533 32,139,042 62.36 4,306,979 
totes ties re ; rnore units) 173 1,430 14,126,462 27.40 978.881 

_The Forty-second Legislature just ad- {1*other types of organization... 103 444 «5,275,510 10.24 656,207 
journed enacted a practically new motor Marlborough, Mass., 1930 repaiases, Le $878,576 
carrier statute which will come under this All stores ..... idcacre 303 on 5 046848 78.06 714:909 
Division of the Railroad Commission Single-store Jadepengents setae 36 117 1,162,362 17.98 117,292 

This statute is different from the one Soran. te ol aaeeEEn ».: 10 20 256,552 3.92 46,375 
enacted by the 4lst Legislature in several oe = + . 
respects and will put upon this Division ADVERTISEMENT 


School Dental Program 
Sponsored in Philippines 


The Junior Red Cross of the Philippines, 
with its membership of more than 1,000,- 
000 school children, has been sponsoring 
a school dental program as its outstand- 
ing activity. During the school year 
1929-30 part-time clinics were held in 17 
provinces and 103 dentists were employed, 
all qualified graduates of accredited dental 
schools who also had successfully com- 
pleted two weeks of intensive training at 
the élinic in Manila and a two-weeks 
study of general Red Cross activities at 
the central Red Cross office. Lectures and 
demonstrations on dental technique are 
also given each year at a dental con-| 
ference—Issued by the Children’s Bureau. 





Florida House Passes Bills 
Revising State Arson Law 


TALLAnasseE, Fia., June 19. those who advertise on 

The Florida House of Representatives 
has passed the three bills (H. 16-X, 17-X, 
18-XX) which would revise the arson laws 
of the State, bringing them into conform- 
ity with the provisions of the so-called 
The measures now 
go to the Senate. 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 
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Insurance Chiefs 
Oppose Pirating 


Company Names 


F 
$4,912,793 
3,159,150 
989,355 
764,288 


State Executives Are Able to 


*ti838| Prevent Confusion, Says 
240.520 s 
2707| President of Insurance 


$1,677,694 | 
1,090,727 | 
208,894 | tae RRR 
378,073 | Curcaco, ILL., June 19.—State Insurance 
$645,494 | Commissioners are “specifically and 
456,348 peculiarly able to prevent the public con- 
1T140; | fusion, misapprehension and overt decep- 
tion” that result from the duplication or 
$863,194 | simulation by new corporations of the 
140.475 |names of established and successful in- 
135,828 | surance companies, according to a brief 
presented to the recent Spring meeting of 
$384,958 the National Convention of Insurance 
50.681 | Commissioners by Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
29.592 president of the Insurance Advertising 

| Conference. 


Advertising Conference 


ee hae As a result of the request of the Con- 
iav'ora | ference for action on this matter by the 


9:152| State insurance supervisory officials, the 
| Commissioners’ convention adopted a reso- 
$119,220 | lution condemning the practice of pirat- 
80,566 |ing insurance company names. The brief 
7 14 filed by Mr. Miller was the outcome of a 
5 resolution adopted by the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at its annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee Oct. 1, 1930, the Com- 
missioners were informed. 


Terming the simulation of insurance 
$405,604 | COMpany names a procedure that is “un- 
311.193 | ethical, immoral and productive of well 
75,640 | calculated misunderstanding and abuses,” 
18,771| the brief reviewed some of the functions 
}of State Insurance Commissioners and 


$372,153 
287,692 
73,491 
10,970 


$730,812 | said that their “assent is prerequisite to 
176'359 | effectuating the artifices of these imita- 


111,204 | tors, simulators and plain and fancy high- 


| binders.” 
te | Easy to Let Names Pass 
82,083 | “You may deem it the easiest way,” the 


7,926 brief declared, “to let the proponents of 
| new insurance organizations get away with 
ont eee | their schemes, feeling that the injured— 
so es, | OF likely to be injured—established institu- 
: | tion may go to a court of equity and seek 
$538,110 | tO enjoin the newcomers from using the 
389,594 | name or close imitation of the name of 
136,999| the reputable going concern; but why 
11,517 | should a State official charged with the 
$232.298 plain and specific duty of protecting the 
236.085 | NNocent buyer of insurance protection 
79.732 | from loss through the ineptitude, inexperi- 
16,411 |ence, machinations or presumptive ulti- 
{mate insolvency of an incipient insur- 
$718,743 | ance concern let him take chances with a 
nae |newly fledged organization, patently trad- 
10.862 | {Ng upon the name and good repute of an 
‘established company? Why should you 
$1,062,993 | at the very beginning let the name pirates 
736,141 | prepare to prey upon the public at all? 
ines “But there is another and equally 
ethical phase of this growing practice of 
$609,990 | profiting through filching the name of an 
489,882 | established insurance company; that of 
rae | seeking the official imprimatur of the 
* State, so that when a successful, well 
$437,348 established, popular company doing busi- 
257.900 |ness in other commonwealths seeks entry 
93,065 | the permission to extend its activities it 
86,383 | is refused, upon the ground that a newly 
oan «ng | OF recently promoted local insurance or- 
ser aaé | ganization has been granted a charter to 
39.496 |@0 business under the same or similar 
17.976 |name. Either the older organization must 
| pay the abandonment price asked by the 
$487,872 | newly conceived concern in order to enter 
323,915 the commonwealth, or refrain from trying 
192.866) to extend its business activities because 
“~|the State Insurance Commissioner or 


$1,051,200 | Superintendent demurs.” 
773,786 | 
203.884 | 
73,530 | Ns 
998° Mississi 
$593,616 
347.803 
133,310 
112,503 





ppi to Define 
Fleet Auto Insurance 


JACKSON, Miss., June 19, 
A ruling defining fleet automobile in- 
surance and specifying what automobiles 
may be included in a fleet policy will be 
|issued in Mississippi, the State Insurance 
$105,606 | Commissioner, Ben S. Lowry, informed the 
ute Mississippi Association of Insurance 
Agents June 16 in an address before the 
organization's annual convention. 


Mr. Lowry declared that a requirement 
of an affidavit to be executed by a party 
making application for insurance on fixed 
| property as to its actual value might as- 
sist in curtailing incendiary fire losses. 
| This would not be complete cure, he said, 
but should be a help in reducing the fire 
loss ratio of the State. 


Answering a question brought to his at- 
tention by some fire insurance agents, Mr. 
| Lowry said he believes it would be a viola- 
tion of the anti-discrimination statute for 
an agent to permit a premium to remain 
unpaid for a longer period than that pre- 
scribed by statute. 


$308,650 | 
255,533 
40,029 
12,988 


$373,058 | 
301,479 

66.356 | 
4.118 


$456,431 
329,992 
64,84 
61,655 


$1,336,384 
635,047 
266,288 
435,049 


$1,688,882 
1,901,195 
414,598 
273,089 | 


$1,550,157 
1,034,056 | 
379,32: 
136,276 





‘Morally’ Binding Insurance 
Not Recognized in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 19, 
An association organized for the sole 
purpose of “morally,” but not legally, in- 
50.240 | Suring the lives of its members, the con- 
44,766 | stitution providing that there shall be no 
| contractual or legal obligation on the part 
|of the members or the association to pay 
any sum to the family or estate of a 
deceased member, is not doing an insur- 
ance business, G. C. Weatherby, Special 
Counsel of the Attorney General's De- 
partment, has just held in an opinion to 
James K. Coolidge, Counsel of the State 
Insurance Department. 
“Whether the business as transacted by 
1,654,124| this company is against public policy we 
631,529 | jo not decide,” Mr. Weatherby stated, “be- 
FS that involves a matter over which 


$303,350 
231.875 
35,162 | 
36,313 | 


$382,056 | 
287,050 


$97,118 
69,377 
22,665 
4,516 


$5,269,768 

3,767,933 | 
961,772 

540,053 


$5,935,621 
3,649,968 


$739,262 
597,176 
109,181 
32,305 


your Department has no control and 
about which the Department need not be 
concerned.” 


ADVERTISEMENT _ 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 


controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so m 
advertising space under the 
Department, The United States Daily. 


same conditions. — Adveriising 


RAILROADS . 





Carrier Accords 





Are Approved by| Many Jd 
Shipping Board Industrial Operations and Indoor Factory Ac- 





Agreements Among Ship- 
ping Operators Covering 
Movement of Freight 
Given Endorsement 


Approval of a number of agreements 


filed with the United States Shipping 


Board in accordance with the terms of! 


the Shipping Act of 1916 was announced 
June 19 by the Board. 


text: 

Spanish Atlantic-North Atlantic Range 
Conference between the Export Steamship 
Corporation and the Ybarra Line. 

The agreement filed provides for the 
establishment of a conference to be known 
as the Spanish Atlantic-North Atlantic 
Range Conference in the trade from 
Seville, and such other ports as may be 
later agreed upon by the parties, to New 
York and Philadelphia. The lines agree 
to quote the rates of freight fixed by 
them in conference and to abide by rules 


and regulations to be later adopted, such | 


rules and regulations to be filed with the 
Board. Unjust discrimination and pay- 
ment of discounts, rebates or returns to 
shippers or receivers of cargo are pro- 
hibited. The conference expenses are to 
be apportioned between the lines on the 
basis of total tons loaded, except the sal- 
ary of the secretary, which is to be borne 
equally. Any party to the agreement may 
withdraw on 30 days’ written notice to the 
secretary, and any carrier operating ves- 
sels regularly in the trade will be ad- 
mitted to membership on equal terms 
with all other members. 


Violation Charged 

From information, before the Bureau it 
is clear that two carriers concerned have 
for several months been operating under 
substantially the agreement now presented 
for approval, in violation’ of the provisions 
of section 15. So far as the Bureau is aware 
the disregard of the statute involved 
has not resulted in detriment to shippers 
or other carriers, and the failure to file 
copy of the conference agreement was 
due to the neglect of the conference repre- | 
sentative. 

Spanish Mediterranean-North Atlantic | 
Range Conference between the Export) 
Steamship Corporation and the Fabre 
Line and the Ybarra Line. ‘| 

Under the agreement filed the three) 
carriers party are to. maintain rates as| 
agreed upon in conference for transporta- 
tion of careo from Barcelona, Tarragona. 
Valencia, Allicante, Malaga or any other 
ports which may be subsequently agreed 
upon to New York and Philadelphia on 
vessels owned, operated or in any manner 
controlled by them. They further agree 
not to unjustly discriminate against ship- 
pers or receivers of cargo or to make 
discounts, payments, rebates or returns, 
directly or indirectly, to such shippers or 
receivers. The conference is to be gov- 
erned by rules and regulations which are, 
to be filed with the Board when and as 
adopted; and each member line is to as- | 
sume its pro rata proportion of the ex-| 
pense of the conference based on tons of 
cargo loaded, except the expense of the 
secretary's salary which is to be assumed 


The Board’s statement follows in full 
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tivity Still Remains Subnormal 





aos outdoor activities showed increasing employment during May, and numbers 
+*% of skilled, semiskilled and unskilled laborers who were unemployed during the 


Winter months have been absorbed and 


assured employment until late Fall, the 


United States Employment Service, of the Department of Labor, announced June 19. 
Industrial operations and indoor factory employment remained on a subnormal 


basis in several of the major industries, the Service said. There was no real decline 
from the April average, however, except that due to seasonal influences. 


The Bureau’s current comment on items affecting employment tendencies, pos- 


sibilities and development, in the 48 Stat 
in full text: . 
! 

New England District | 
{Including the States of Maine, New Hamp- 


shire. Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut.] 


Massachusetts 
An improvement in employment was re- 
ported in several localities during the past 
30 days, due principally to the expansion 


of outdoor activities. A substantial gain 
in employment occurred in the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Operations in the fishing 
industry showed a slight decline, but are 
expected to show an improvement in June, 
when the mackerel and swordfish season 
starts. Production in the confectionery 
factories tended slightly downward, with 
the outlook for June not encouraging 
Shoe manufacturing held up fairly well 
in some places, while in others it regis- 


‘a fairly satisfactory level. 
program under way involving the expendi- | 


;tered a slight drop from the preceding 


month. Several metal-working establish- 
ments were not as active compared with 
April, while there were others that showed 
a slight improvement. There was a siight 
decrease in operation in a few electrical- 
equipment plants. There was very little 
change in the reduced schedules that ob- 
tained in the furniture factories. While 
an improvement occurred in __ several 
woolen and worsted mills, a decline: oc- 
curred in a few others. A fairly satis- 
factory rate of activity was maintained in 
some of the cotton mills. Fairly satis- 
factory schedules continued in some print- 
cloth mills, but towards the close of 
the month a slight seasonal decline was 
noted. Operations in the writing-paper 
mills averaged 75 per cent of capacity 
and this rate is expected to be maintained 
throughout June. With activity in many 
of the plants still below capacity, unem- 
ployment continued noticeable in most 
parts of the State. Curtailed schedules 
obtained in a number of steam-railroad 
and electric-railway shops and some of 
them were inactive part of the month; | 
however, this was offset by the added| 
number of maintenance-of-way men em- 
ployed during May. The volume of build- 
ing under way increased somewhat, re- 
ducing the number of these craftsmen 
idle compared with April. As the month 
advanced an increasing number of men 
were given employment on public-works 
programs in effect in many parts of the 
Commonwealth and more men will be em- 
ployed during the next 30 days. There 
was plenty of agricultural help available 
to meet the slight increase in demand 
that occurred during May and to care for 
the small increase expected in June. 


Maine 


Some improvement in the employment 
situation was reported during May, largely 
due to seasonal outdoor activities absorb- 


es and the District of Columbia, follows 


and production in the rubber goods, 
woolen, worsted, cotton, plush, and opti- 
cal-goods industries 
May. Capacity production obtained in 
several textile mills and in a carbonizing 
plant. The granite industry operated at 
A public-works 


ture of approximately $2,100,000 has pro- | 


vided employment for about 1,100 persons. 
Increased activity in building was noted 
in the larger cities, and there were many 


large projects under way in various sec- | 


tions of the State which provided em- 
ployment for several hundred craftsmen; 
however, a surplus of these artisans ob- 
tained throughout the month. A seasonal 
increase in the demand for agricultural 
help occurred during May, with the supply 
in all centers in excess of the demand. 


Connecticut 


Reports received from some sections of 
the State during May indicated a slight 
improvement in the employment situation. 
A general surplus of labor was in evidence, 
however, induced by curtailed working 
hours or reduced forces in effect in many 
of the plants. The surplus workers con- 
sisted chiefly of those usually employed in 
the brass, copper, hardware, machinery, 
Clock, textile, shoe, glove, iron products, 
silver plated ware, electrical appliance, 
oil-burner equipment, dress goods, chain 
block, printing press, enamel, bed com- 
fortable, and house-finish industries. Cur- 
tailed schedules obtained in the railroad 
shops, but the maintenance of way forces 
were increased during the month. The 
clock industry operated on regular sched- 
ules in some sections, while restricted pro- 
duction obtained in others. 
hardware, brass, bronze, and copper prod- 


|ucts plants continued on curtailed sched- 


ules. Gains in employment were noted 
in several plants producing ball bearings, 
thread and silk fabrics, copper, brass, ma- 
chine-shop products, and shirts. Overtime 
prevailed in some rubber-tire plants, also 
a silk-broadcloth mill. A slight increase 
was noted in the hat and allied factories 
Production increased in some of the rubber 
factories. 
erated on a satisfactory basis. Increased 
activity in building was reported in some 
centers of the State and work started on 
many large projecis, affording employment 
to several hundred craftsmen; however, a 


surplus of these mechanics existed in va- | 


rious cities. While municipal. and State 
improvement programs, consisting of road, 


| street, sewer, and water-works construction 
}engaged a latge number of unskilled la- 


borers, it was not of sufficient volume to 
absorb all this class of labor, and a surplus 
was evident throughout the State. A sea- 
sonal increase in the demand for farm help 


Outdoor ‘Employment Absorbed 
le Workers in Month 


was noted during | 


The cigar, | 


The aircraft establishments op- | 
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Transits Fewer 


Total of 428 Commercial Ves- 
sels Passed Through Dur- 
| ing Last Month 


| 
| 


During the month of May, 1931, 428 
commercial vessels and 10 small nonsea- 
{going launches under 20 tons measure- 
|ment transited the Canal. Tolls on the 
|commercial vessels aggregated $1,923,- 
| 452.18, and on the launches $44.70, or a 
| total tolls collection of $1,923,496.88. 


| The daily average of commercial vessels | 


| was 13.81, and the daily average tolls col- 
| lection was $62,046.84, as compared with 


| an average of 15.10 transits and $67,144.97 | 


in tolls for the previous month, and an 


average of 15.45 transits and $69,770.92 in| 


tolls for May, 1930. The average amount 
of tolls paid by each of the commercial 
transits was $4,494.05, as compared with 
$4,515.45 for the month of May, 1930. 

With respect to the number of transits 
of commercial vessels traffic for the past 
month was the lowest since November, 
| 1926, during which month the same num- 
ber of vessels, 428, were transited. The 
daily average number of commercial tran- 
sits in May, 1931 (13.81) was the lowest 
since October, 1925, in which month the 
|daily average was 13.23 transits.—I/ssued 
|by the Panama Canal. 


employment to additional laborers. Late 
| navigation and canal and river transporta- 


| tion afforded employment to a large num-| 
|ber of men. A ‘substantial increase in em-| 
ployment was reported in practically all| 


outdoor activities. Many idle male and 
female workers were given employment at 
the seashore and Summer resorts. Munici- 
pal improvements, State and county road 
construction, railroad grade-crossing proj- 
ects, bridges, and public-utility improve- 
ments have provided employment for 
thousands of siklled and unskilled labor- 
|ers. The volume of building was not up 
|to that usually under way at this season 
|of the year and considerable unemploy- 
ment was appar:nt among the ¢building- 
trade men and unskilled laborers. 


New Jersey 


showed no pronounced change during 
May. 
ment in a numberof plants were about 


in others. A farther expansion in out- 
|door work, particularly road and other 
construction projects, provided employ- 
ment to a large number of unskilled 
laborers. A considerable amount of idle 
labor was also absorbed in the agricul- 
tural fields. Production schedules in the 
metal-working establishments, machine 
shops, iron and steel plants, wire mills, 
and plants manufacturing machinery 
were still restricted and level of em- 
ployment remained below normal. Em- 
ployment ‘in the railroad terminals, freight 
yards, and transportation lines showed 
little improvement. One large railroad 
shop in the eastern tier which has been 
jinactive for the past few weeks resumed 
operations, giving employment to sev- 
eral hundred furloughed workers. A 
| Slight recession in production and em- 
ployment occurred in the automobile in- 
|dustry and plants manufacturing acceso- 
| ries. A high level of employment obtained 
jin the shipbuilding industry. Shipyards 
|in the southern tier operated on a five- 
| day-week basis with labor fully employed. 





At Panama Canal 


Major industries throughout the State) 
Increased production and employ- | 


balanced by the decline which occurred | 
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President Asked |Automobile Sales — 


For New Aviation 
Building Program 


‘Senator Bingham Requests 
Executive to Have Plan 


Drafted by Army and 
Navy for Congress 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


{sion on June 30, the end of the fiscal 
year, but in reality will not conclude its 
program until a year later because of the 
delay in delivery of planes already con- 
tracted for. 

The Army’s program has ancther year 
to run and probably will not be actually 
'completed until some time during the fis- 
cal year 1933. Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, 
the Chief of the Air Corps, declared a 
few months ago that the need for a sub- 
sequent program was becoming increas-| 
ingly apparent if the Air Corps were to 
be built up to the strength contemplated | 
by Congress. 


Would Make Up Deficiency 


Rulings that planes undergoing major | 
|repair and overhaul are not actually serv- | 
iceable aircraft have meant 
greatest strength possible under the pro- | 
gram will be less than 1,800 planes and | 
both Gen. Fechet and Secretary Davison 
have pointed out this fact in advocat- 
jing legislation which will care for this 
practicable deficit in aircraft strength. | 


Replacement of planes for the Navy is | 
limited to 333 annually after completion | 
of the five-year program, while the Army, | 
not bound by any arbitrary figure, can} 
purchase the number needed to care for 
normal attrition. 


The present programs were designed to 
give the United States an air strength of | 
2,800 combat planes in serviceable condi- | 
tion, with reserve equipment available to 
|the National Guard, the Air Corps Re-| 
serve, and the Naval Air Reserve. | 


Programs Abroad 


Reports that various foreign countries | 
either possess or are building air forces of! 
greater material strength have been re-| 
ceived often in recent months. France,| 
in particular, has been described as the} 
possessor of an air force equipped with a} 
much larger number of combat planes. | 


| The air service of the United States has 

required expenditures in excess of $500,- | 
000,000 in the five-year period beginning| 
with the fiscal year 1926. While this pe-| 
|riod does not coincide with that covered | 
| by the five-year procurement programs, it | 
|includes four years of the Navy's expan-| 
| sion and three of the Army’s. Direct and 
indirect appropriations for the Navy's es-| 
tablishment in the five-year period ended 
June 30, 1930, totaled $236,075,134, while 
the Army's total appropriations for the 
same period were $272,836,537. 


part time. The employment situation in 
the bituminous coal fields and coke in- 
dustry, particularly in the western tier, | 
showed no improvement. A considerable 
number of these mines and coke ovens re- 
mained inactive and part-time employ- 
ment prevailed in others. Production 
schedules and employment in the oil 
fields and associated industries contin- | 


| June 19. 


all in Argentina 


Efforts by British Interests to 
Increase Business Marked 
The First Quarter 


The beginning of a new British auto- | 


motive offensive through the Trade Fair 
in Buenos Aires, declining sales in what 
is normally the best selling season in 
Argentina and therreapplication of the 
32 per cent duty on motor trucks, were 
the outstanding features of the Argentine 
automotive market during the first three 


AVIATION 
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Further Decline 
_ Noted in British 
_ Trade for Month 


| 

| 

| 

Daily Average, However, 

| Was Higher Than That 
March Commerce, 


| .Of 
| Says Commercial Attache 


months of 1931, according to a report re- | 


ceived in the Commerce Department from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Thomas C. 
Ballagh at Buenos Aires. 


Despite the arrival of new models, pas- | 


;senger car imports fell off half of those 
of the first quarter of 1930, and trucks 
|nearly 70 per cent. Sales were in some 
|cases slightly higher than imports, so 
|that stocks at the end of the quarter 
| were considered to be normai in relation 
|to the diminishing demand anticipated 
| during the second quarter. Failures among 
interior dealers continued to increase, but 
/encouraging features were that their 
stocks were low and that few old models 
|remained to be liquidated. At the same 
time, used-car sales were much better. 


There was a noticeable tendency for 


bus companies to insist upon special bus! 
that the|chassis rather than the regular truck 


chassis. Sales of British trucks were ex- 
pected to increase in 1931, but even if 
they should be twice those of 1930, 
would still leave 95 per cent of the busi- 
|/ness in the hands of American manu- 
facturers. 


As the season for the largest import 
orders for auto parts, accessories, etc., is 
normally October to December, orders 
during the first quarter were small. Au- 
tomotive owners have been effecting only 
the most necessary repairs, and as a re- 


sult, service stations have not been en-| 


couraged to increase their equipment fa- 
cilities at present. Local production of 


garage equipment is increasing and offer- | 
jing lower prices on various appliances.— | 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Trade Commission 
Is Holding Inquiries 
Into Four Industries 


Current Investigations of 
Federal Body Relate to 
Building Material, Pea- 


nuts, Cottonseed, Cement’ 


Investigations of the building material, 


by the Federal Trade Commission are now 
under way, the Commission announced 
The field examination of the 
North American Company group has been 


| completed in the Commission's inquiry into 


power and gas utilities, and reports are 
being drafted in ithe chain store and price 
bases inquiries. ‘The Commission's an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


it | 


By Homer S. Fox 


Acting Commercial Attache, Department of 
Commerce, London 


The total of British exports and imports 
for April showed a slight decrease from 
March figures. The daily average, how- 
ever, represented an actual improvement. 
While pig iron output declined 18 per 
cent during 1930, exports fell heavily. 

Imports declined less than 1 per cent 
(from £70,664.876 to £70,020,381), and ex- 
| ports nearly 4'2 per cent ‘(from £33,989,491 
| to £32,482,523) ; reexports increased sharply 
| by 21 per cent (from £5,438,463 to £6,588,- 
589). AS compared with April, 1930, im- 
ports were down 16'2 per cent, exports 
30‘2 per cent, and reexports 16 per cent. 
(£ equals $4.86.) 

Receipts of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods declined, the latter largely in oils 
(chiefly petroleum products). Small de- 
creases occurred also in receipts of iron 
and steel and in textile manufactures. Im- 
| ports of raw materials increased, mostly in 
raw wool, but was partially offset by a fall 
in receipts of raw cotton and other raw 
materials. 

Coal Exports Decline 

Exports of coal declined in both quantity 
and value, the change being largely sea- 
|sonal. Appreciable declines were also re- 
corded in shipments of machinery, manu- 
factured textiles, and vehicles. A slight 
increase in exports of iron and steel manu- 
factures was offset by a fall in nonferrous 
|metals and hardware. Chemicals appear 
to have shown the principal increase. 

In keeping with the trend which was 
evident in practically all of the steel-pro- 
ducing countries of the world, the British 
production of both pig iron and raw steel 
fell considerably below their 1929 ‘totals 


| during 1930. 


| Pig iron produced was less 


approximately 18 per cent as com- 
| pared to the preceding year while steel 
| Production was off some 24 per cent. 
| Exports of these products by the United 
Kingdom dropped 28.4 per cent while the 
| import trade increased 3 per cent as com- 
| pared to 1929. During the latter months 
|of the year imports exceeded exports for 
| the first time, except during such periods 
as the domestic industry was upset due to 
labor troubles in allied industries beyond 
its control. 
Stabilization Efforts 

The British producers, during the year, 
put forth keen efforts to stabilize and 
“rationalize” the production and sale of 
iron and steel, their efforts being largely 


| cottonseed, peanut and cement industries “directed toward advantageous mergers. A 


new association to handle export business 
| was also organized and it is hoped that 
|much good will result from its efforts. 
|Membership in the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers was ex- 
| tended to include the entire Empire rather 
than only the British Isles in an effort 
to improve the inter-Empire trade and 
to reserve as much as possible of the Brit- 
ish colonial trade for British steel. 


The Commission recently undertook an| ~~ Gompetiti 7 
: ° ; | ‘ an ey ‘ : . es petition from the steel-producing 
s y . " iskilled Occurred, with a plentiful supply available | Slight pick-up in operations and em-|ued far below normal. Employment in_ investigation of the building material in- ; , : 
in equal proportion by the members. Any ng k ee I Guveat at in all communities. ployment was noted in the rubber indus- the metal-working establishments showed | dustry. Preliminary work is now under tee Gees heen tar oe oan geen 
carrier operating vessels regularly in the Scene one group employing 4,500 opera- , : : ' wy _ anme menenate at the weatie nian a moderate improvement, and fairly satis-| way. 3 in orde 
ae ‘oo roe sian cael tives full time, while restricted production Middle Atlantic District ry. Employment in the woolen and cot-| factory employment obtained 


party may withdraw upon 30 days’ written 
notice to the secretary. 
Information before the Bureau defi- 


nitely discloses operation by the three) 


carriers under substantially the agreement 
now filed for approximately one year with- 


out Board approval in disregard of sec-| 


tion 15. The failure to sooner submit 
agreement to the Board for section 15 
approval is attributed by the lines to the 
failure of the conference secretary to carry 
out the specific direction of the lines in 
this respect. 


Matson Agreement 


Gulf Racific-Redwood Line with Matson 
Navigation Company: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments of canned 


schedules continued in others. Woolen 
mills reported a slight gain in employ- 
ment. Several shoe factories worked. full 
time. Newsprint mills were at capacity 
production, while other paper mills were 
generally curtailed. Approximately 500 
|men were added to railroad maintenance- 
of-way forces. Employment on high- 
way construction increased and about 
4.700 men were engaged at the close of 
the month. Pulpwood peeling operations 
absorbed several thousand woodsmen. 
While farm labor was well employed, the 
| supply was adequate to meet all demands. 
|No improvement was noted in building | 
and many craftsmen were idle in the 
larger communities. A surplus of textile 
and shoe workers was apparent in some 


(Including the States of New York, New 
: Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 


New York 


The trend of industrial activity and em- 


ployment continued on a somewhat un-| 


even basis in several manufacturing es- 
tablishments throughout May. Fairly 
satisfactory schedules prevailed in the 


automobile industry, although slight sea- | 


sonal recessions occurred in several plants 
toward the close of the month. The air- 


plane industry and plants manufacturing | 


automobile accessories kept their forces 
well empioyed in most instances and sev- 
eral of these establishments operated over- 


|ton mills showed no marked change. Op- 


erations and employment in the silk and | 


|allied industries were maintained at a 
fairly satisfactory level, notably hosiery, 
| weaving. dyeing and finishing plants. The 
radio and accessory plants operated with 
greatly reduced forces. Seasonal activities 
at the seashpres gave employment to a 
large number of workers and a gradual 
increase was noted in the demand for hotel 
and other miscellaneous help at the Sum- 
mer resorts. Building failed to show the 
improvement which usually occurs during 
this season of the year. Considerable 
unemployment was still apparent in prac- 
| tically all localities. 


Pennsylvania 


in plants | 
manufacturing automobile bodies, parts, | 
and accessories. Increased employment | 
in some branches of the textile industry | 
was offset by unsatisfactory conditions | 
prevailing in others. The suspension of | 
activity in the silk mills in the Lehigh 
Valley temporarily affected several thou- 
|sand silk-mill workers. Employment in| 
the transportation lines, railroad yards, 
|and terminals remained below normal. A 
|large order for the construction of 3,250 
railroad freight containers was distrib- 
uted between the railroad shops at Pit- | 
cairn, Altoona, and Enola and work on 
| this order will be started in June, which! 
will insure steady employment to the men | 
employed in these shops through the| 
Summer months. Operations and em- 


| 


In this inquiry the Commission will in- 
vestigate and report facts relating to the 
letting of contracts for the construcion of 
Gegvernment buildings, particularly with a 
view of determining whether or not there 
are or have been any price fixing or other 
agreements, understandings, or combina- 
tions of interests among individuals, part- 
nerships or corporations engaged in the 
production, manufacture, or sale of build- 
ing materials witn respect to the prices 
or other terms at or under which such 


| materials will be furnished contractors or | 


bidders for such construction work; 
that the chief examiner make such 
vestigation and report to the Commission. 


Utilities Inquiry 


and 


in- | 


to enabie British buyers to distinguish 
Britisn steel from that of foreign origin 
the domestic industry, as represented by 
teh National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, adopted a special mark 
,consisting of the words “British steel” 
which is to be placed on all rolled steel 
of purely British origin, more particularly 
such heavy rolled items as_ structural 
shapes, rails, etc. The new mark is not 
yet in use on all products of this nature, 
however, due to the expense entailed in 
having it put on all rolls and it will prob- 
ably be some months before its use be- 
comes general. 

| The production of both pig iron and 
raw steel were considerably below their 
| 1929 totals during the year. Pig iron pro- 
| duction, which in 1928 had amounted to 


r Power and Gas Utilities—(S. Res. 83, 6 610,100 gross tons and to 7,589 
—_ time. The iron and steel mills reported Irregular trends i ducti hed- | Ployment in plants manufatcuring elec- | 70th C s h ina-|in 19 ' g00 tons during 
; sections. Summer hotels and camps open- | ~~ Pp S|. screguiar Trenes. i) TragucHen sche i i Phe te dee Sms. | 10M, erepees to 63 ; 
emepye from ere. nnd Ee ie during the next 30 days sal seas | Slight curtailiment in production and jules prevailed in many lines, but factory | trical apparatus and equipment, machin-| tion of The North American Company 1930. Raw Taal alts ee 
aseved by Mi eon M ah » Denn, Cabo | Soployment to many men and women. |¢mployment. The cement plants, brick-| employment as a whole was maintained | TY, chemicals, paper 


Through rate is to be $19.55 per ton of | 


2,000 pounds, carload minimum 36,000 
pounds, to be apportioned $4.95 to Matson, 
$9.00 to Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line and 
the remainder to the on-carrying river 


New Hampshire 
State road construction increased in| 
{volume during May, which with mainte-| 
|mance work has provided employment for | 


yards, and building-material 
gaged additional help. Part-time opera- 
tions prevailed in many establishments 
and there was considerable unemployment 
among factory workers in practically all 


plants en- 


}on a fairly even level during May. Some 
| unemployment was still apparent in virtu- 
|ally all lines; however, this situation ap- 
|preciably improved, due principally to 
{the increase in outdoor activities. 


The | 


goods, clay prod- 
ucts, cement, and bricks showed a slight | 
improvement. A _ substantial volume of | 
State and county road and public-con- | 
| struction projects, municipal improve- | 
ments, and large engineering porjects | 


group was completed about May 15. Pub- 
lic hearings for this company were held 
May 13 to 15, inclusive, 19 to 22, inclusive. 
and 26 to 29, inclusive. During May field 
work continued on 12 companies. Volume 


production was also 
lower, amounting to 7,299,300 tons during 
1930, as compared to the 1928 and 1929 
figures Of 8,519,700 tons and 9,636,200 tons, 
respectively. Reports indicate that there 
was a net loss in operation of 86 blast 


® 





| ] No. 27, the record of hearings on the! furnaces and 159 open hearths duri 

) |of the larger cities. A further decrease in| trend of production in certain units of | Were rapidly getting under way and ab-| Southeastern Power & Light Company, | th i :' oe 
carrier (Inland Waterways Corporation) | quite a number of men who have been idle | employment occurred i 3 ; “ .|sorbed large numbers of men. A con-| h wer ght pany,| the year, leaving a total of only 76 fur- 
from New Orleans. Cost of transhipment! for some time. While the cotton mills | ments. B Semern) Saee>~ | 0 tee 2nd Sect tates Seanad & fe «mC 


at San Francisco is to be absorbed in equal 
proportion by Matson and Gulf Pacific- 
Redwood Line, while the river carrier is 


nts of the railroad industry, especially | ther slight declining tendency, which was|Siderable number of idle workers have 
noticeable in the locomotive and car-re-|not unusual at this season of the year.|@lso been absorbed, due to Spring ac- 
pair shops and at freight terminals. Sea-| Operations and employment in the an-| tivities on the farm. Considerable un- 


/continued on curtailed schedules in most 
instances, a slight improvement was noted. 
| Fairly satisfactory schedules were reported 


naces in blast and 104 open hearths 
operation as of Dec. 31, 1930. 
The large decrease in the export trade, 


| hearings, is now printed. ” 


Resale Price Maintenance.—The  sec- 





| sonal curtailment in employment was re- 


to absorb cost of transhipment at New Or- 
leans out of its proportion of the through 
rate. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with 
American & African Steamship Line: Pro- 
vides for through movement of shipments 


of canned goods, dried fruit and raisins | 


from United States Pacific Coast ports of 
loading of Dimon to regular South Af- 
rican ports of call of American & African 
Steamship Line, with transhipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned 40 
per cent to American & African Steamship 
Line and 60 per cent to Dimon, the latter 
to absorb cost of transferring shipments 
at New York. 

Dimon Steamship 


Corporation with 


Union Clan Line and Houston Line: The 








made to obtain the facts regarding alleged ®"d steel by the United Kingdom during 
: on , y : , | posed reports of its examiners in rate the fields and especially the small farms | combinations in violation of the anti-trust | the year, imports increased from the 1929 
L ¢ 1 V sas City, Mo., there mixed in transit and | ; |and the great rural masses, whose needs | i i |total of 2,322,380 tons to register 2,908,- 
terms of this agreement are identical with ermont the products reshipped to destinations in | cases which are summarized as follows: | a1¢ modest and who. 1 ’ Cas laws with respect to prices paid for pea- 300 t ee ae 8 nee 
those of the preceding agreement (1547)| An improvement in employment oc-| OX!@homa found inapplicable. Reparation No. 24177.—Solar Refining Company v. | take meas ae = . oe great majority,|nuts by operators of crushers and mills. 1930. ons of foreign steel bought during 
between Dimon Steamship Corporation and curred during May, due to the opening) *“@"4¢¢- Ann Arbor Railroad. Rates on petroleum | tic Sees nad the elements of domes-| Compilation of the data obtained and the 
American & African Steamship Line. | of Summer resorts. and greater activity, ,)N®:_22510—Federal Foundry Company v. | products, in carloads. from Lima and Find- | 1 Pp Ae S and are unacquainted with! preparation of a report in connection ————— ee 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with) ; : > Y| Alabama Great Southern Railroad. Rates | lay, Ohio, to Ecorse, Plymouth, Romulus, |the problems of exchange. Neither has/ therewith are now under way Decisi 3; A 
ame : s, Inc., Ltd., in agriculture, building, and State and! on nig iron, in carloads, from points in | Slocum Junction, Trenton, Wayne and De- |it reached public administration of the| See ecisions Announced 
er Dempster & Company, Ltd.: Ar-! municipal public improvements. Although| Alabama and Tennessee to Indianapolis, | troit, Mich., found not unreasonable, but | States, inasmuch as practically all of Price Bases.—In drafting this report the 
ent a ml movement of ship-|q few metal plants operated on fairly tae. ound not unreasonable of unduly unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice or- | them "according to Seat Caneel pay | main topic under consideration at present By Board of Tax Appeals 
ments from Pacific Coast ports of call of j . , 2 “| Prejudicial. omplaint dismissed. | dered removed. on, ‘ . yi; : ; - 
Mee See tn tanner Seek . 4 ve satisfactory schedules, there was no ma- No. 22281 and Related Cases.—Union Gas No. 23904.—Lynchburg Chamber of Com- | their bills punctually and maintain their | ‘S coment. Date Caine’ are being made i . 
, y is S an est terial change in the subnormal schedules; & Electric Company v. Louisville & Nash- | merce v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad, | services. javailable also to the Chief Examiner of [Continued from Page 6.] 
African ports of call of Elder Dempster, that obtained in most instances. sli | ville Ratlroad. Rates or charges of the | Rate changed on tobacco stems, carloads, | ao : |the Commission, for use under Senate not be ignored in computin e ta 
A slight : The crisis does exist, although so far & Pp & th x 
with transhipment at New York. Through | jmprovement was reported in the furni-| Louisville & Nashville and carload traffic | from specified points in Kentucky and i ; Paar ane BA 8 Resolution 448, 71st Congress, third ses- | liability resulting from th i- 
York p p e furn ‘ : ; as it is bearable, in the Federal adminis- |; 2 S trom the reorgani 
rates are to be the combinat f th : ee , between Covington, Latonia and Newport, | Tennessee to Lynchburg? Va., found not un- | . rai adminis i 
nation of the ture and granite industries; however, some : | trati he i sion (Cement), as need arises. zation 
applicable rates of the participating car- cenae ae idea nid Ky., on the one hand, and points within | reasonable. Complaint dismissed. |tration, the income of which has fallen s ; it 
ee eon ee : decline is expected in the latter industry | the Cincinnati, Ohio, switching limits on No. 24070.—Klamath Moulding Company | with the reduction in the activities of va- |, Cement Industry.—This is an investiga- Petitioners reported on the cash ree 
plus cos ipment. during June. A few plants reported in- che other, found unreasonabis. Reasonable ¥. iactinen. Fopake, & Santa Fe Railway. | rious types; but the obligation of all the | tion of competitive conditions in the ce- ceipts and disbursements basis. A part 
Kerr Line Accord ereased activity in the manufacture of | MAximum charges prescribed for the future, | Rates, charged on, lumver and, other for~ |servants of the country is to limit their|Ment industry. involving inquiry as to of the consideration (cash) for the 
Williams Steamship Corporation with scales and bobbins. A slight improvement I. & S. Docket No. 3568.—Proposed re- | to various points in the United States found | ©xpenses while this evil is remedied. | whether activities of trade associations, sale of the new stock and securities 
Kerr Steamship Company, Inc.: Provides was reported in some of the textile mills,| duced rates on paper and paper articles. in | unreasonable. Reparation awarded. | To sum up, the feeling regarding the manufacturers of cement or dealers in was not received by them until the 
tere Soemeny inc; Brey S| with close to capacity schedules obtaining| carloads, between Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago No. 23956.—-Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Com- | economic crisis has been greatly exag- | cement, constitute violation o fthe anti- year following the year the sale took 
& shipments from b ip and Peoria. Ill., and points grouped there- | pany v. New York Central Railroad. Rates ir ¢ 1 Field w lace. Held y 
m'in a number of them producing cotton gerated. The recent livestock trust laws. Field work has begun. place. Held, that only the cash ac- 
United States Atlantic Coast ports to Ori- ang wool d Th A. vee with on the one hand and points in Iowa | On imported bananas. in carloads. from it livestock exposition tually ived i h - 
ental ports of call of Kerr Line vessels woolen goods. The underwear in-| on the other hand, and between St. Louis, | New York Harbor, N. Y., to Gloversville, N, | as been a heartening proof of the agri- y, received in the taxable year 
employed in joint service of Silver-Java AUStrY Was not as active during May; how-| Mo. and points ‘grouped therewith and  Y.. found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- | cultural prosperity of the country, inas- | laints : should be taken into consideration in 
Pacific Li Th h rat ever, this was offset to some extent by| Newton, fowa. found not justified. Sus- | missed. much as transactions of great im ortance Comp aints Just Filed computing the profit realized upon 
acific Line. ‘hrough rates are to be|, giioht increase in th f “| pended schedules ordered canceled and pro- No. 23841.—Kohler Company v. Chicago & | & Pores | consideration in co ti th fi 
based on direct line rates and apportioned, Sii8ht incres oe Ler aay * ceeding discontinued. North Western Railway. | eae nee Sgn and livestock was ex-| In Railway Rate Cases realized upon the a ry that yoy 
equal] en t two lines ; , ' yas No. 23787.—Andrews Brothers v. Railway | | 1. Ratings and rates on enameled-iro’ which, taken together, was worth a oa 
ee ee me ce See _— = little more active; however, a noticeable| Express Agency. Carload rate on fresh cher. | bathtubs, drinking fountains, and shower- |Nnot less than’ 3,000,000 ones. The auto- i Cherles C. Ruprecht. 16 B. T. A. 919, 
tzanshipment at Los Angeles Harbo surplus of these workers was apparent at| ries shipped by express from Wenatchee, | bath receptors. in straight or mixed carloads, | mobile business in general is satisfactory if | Complaints against railway rates filed) and A. W. Henn, 20 B. T. A. 1133, fol- 
; pme ngeles Harbor or| the close o _| Wash., to Detro:t, Mich., reconsigned to To- | from Sheboygan, Wis., to destinations in i : vory with the Interstate Commerce Commis-| lowed. 
f the month. State and mu we judge by th 
San Francisco. On traffic to ports other aiaiaed Be eee d "| ledo, Ohio, and again rec:nsigned to Cleve- | Official classification territory found unrea- ge by the constant increase in the| gion have just been announced by the! ass. 
than base ports Kerr Line is to receive | @¢!P4! Projects provided employment for| land, Ohio, found unreasonable. Repara- | sonable for the future. Reasonable rates |MUmber of cars in circulation. issi f : F Duram Building Corporation. Docket No, 
quite a number of n and sh - r res i iti ich | Commission as follows: 5 
ame-half the through rate to base port,| Wu! 1 men and should ab-| tion awarded. prescribed. During the festivities of Puebla at which | 45579. 
plus all of the excess of the rate to port) Semand ine wearin uNe. The Finance Case Decisions exieeatinde and, yates on china ot earth |T was present there was an avalanche No, 7#i2;—tgahe Potate Dealers Association.| In February, 1926, petitioner sold 
of, destination over the rate to base port.| quite as ee - “C was not! ‘The Commission also made public no-| water-closet bowls, waterscloset tanks, - spending, even though the prices were| Railroad. Unjust and unreasonable rates on| ‘WO Parcels of real estate receiving 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with| a cea | this time of tice of action in uncontested finance cases, !8undry tubs, urinals, and urinal stalls in | Higher than ever, and here in the metrop-| potatoes from points in Idaho and Greeley,| Cash payments not in excess of one- 
Williams Steamship Corporation: Through | ¥°47 ,2%4 @ noticeable oversupply pre- as follows: one piece, in straight or mixed carloads, | Olis the audiences at the theaters, movies, | Colo.. to Cairo. Ill. and points in the States fourth of the purchase price and later 
i ereeeeeink givegtae shi area | Vailed. The supply of labor in most places from and to the same points found unrea- |and diversions are not growing smaller. | ° Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, in that year distributed the install- 
I p tS\that reported, exceeded demands. espe- Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8864. sonable for the future. Reasonable rates | This is erh h : 2 | Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts. t obli i h ‘ 
from United States Atlantic ports to Ori- one. Tenertag, ancented. de ae os Sp authorizing the acquisition by the New York prescribed. _ perhaps the best indication that) Michigan, New Hampshire. New Jersey, New ment obligations, together with other 
ental base ports. Through rates are to y . unskilled laborers, ‘Telephone Company of the properties of | 3. Ratings and rates on chine or earthen- ~ — is Suaggeveted. inasmueh as) York, North Cerclina. Onio. _ Penneyivenie, — = a lesser —. oo sole 
t s s di the Byron Telephone Company, approved, | ware drinking fountains, dressing, mani- e country, when it lacks money, jes | Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- stockholder in payment of a liquidat- 
me the same as direct line conference Rhode Island Report and certificate in F. D, No. 8830, | cure, or shampoo tables, and bidets from | itself immediately every y, denies | tinia and West Virginia and the District of ing dividend and a debt owin a h 
rates and are to be divided equally between ; : : s . authorizing acquisition by the Michigan | and to the same points found not unrea- ense . ery superfluous eX-| Columbia. stockhol € io the 
the two carriers, each of which is to pay With part-time operations in effect in| Bell Telephone Company of the properties | sonable. au No. 24513.—Sonken-Galamba Corporation, Stockholder. The amounts received 
one-half the expense of transhipment at many plants throughout the State, a gen-| of tne Bast Shore Telephone Company, | . Reparation denied oe Kansas City, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka & from -_ weswe during the year in- 
Prancisco. eral surplus of workers existe >| approve oO. 2.—Lusco Bric Stone Company e x Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and unreason- creased by the proportionate part of 
San hae ep close of ae This surplus en . a Report and order in F. D. No. 8859, au- | Vv. Atchison, Toveka & Santa Fe Railway. More Typhoid Fatalities able rates on scrap iron and scrap steel to the installment obligations anetnd to 
—— . “snap phe tar egece ly : a P : thorizing the New York Central Railroad | Carload shipments of face brick from Perla, Kanses City. Mo.-Kans. from points in the ind 
National Forest Plantings larly noticeable in plants producing radio} Company to assume obligation and liability | Ark. to Atwood. Kans., found to have been The typhoid fever death rate for 1930 Kansas. Oklahoma. Arkansas, points in Mis- ndebtedness exceeded one-fourth 
§ tubes, jewelry, rubber shoes, wire-insulat-| in respect of not exceeding $3,094,000 of New misrouted Applicable rate over route ship- | was not so favorable as in 1929, being, | souri ga and west of the line of the gs. = the purchase price. Held, that 4 
More than 21,000 acres were planted in ing products, textiles, machinery, mohair! York Central Railroad equipment trust of | ments should have moved found unreason- |in a group of 17 States, 3.5, as compared | Lous-San Francisco and on and west of the € petitioner is not entitled to re- 
: S eae , ee 1930 41, per cent equipment-trust gold cer- | able. Waiver of collection of the outstand- | qi i ine ic | ine, of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Clinton 4 
eee 32 the Breer in 1930. ener, ene cag a — ms | tificates to be issued eo the Guarenay Trust | ing undercharges authorized and Tepara- with 3.2 in the preceding year.—(Public | to Moberly and the line of the Wabash, Mo- | port the profits from the sales upon 
. ‘ aborers. employment) Company of New York, trustee, under an ' tion awarded, 
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in the shoe factories. Asbestos workers | 
| were reported as employed on the three- 
| quarter-time basis. The preparation of the 
| large hotels for the tourist Summer traffic 
|gave employment to a large number of 
;male and female workers throughout May. 
A plentiful supply of all classes of labor 
| Was apparent throughout the month. One | 
| factory was permanently closed. The rail- 
|road shops worked on curtailed schedules 
| with a force of about 385 men. A print- 
{ing plant worked full time with some 
|overtime reported when rush orders de- 
|manded. Work is expected to be started 
soon on the erection of an Odd Fellows’ | 
home, which will give employment to about 
20 men. Satisfactory schedules were re- 
ported in the granite industry. 


ported in the needle trades and millinery 


Examiner’s Reports in Railway Cases 


| thracite-coal industry continued 
what irregular. Some mines 


some- 
continued 


establishments. Agricultural work gave! fairly busy, while many others operated 


|}employment prevailed among  building- 
| trades men, factory help, and unskilled | 
| laborers. 


(The survey of conditions in other 
sections of the country will be printed 
in full tert in the issue of June 22.) 





And Decisions Filed Are Announced Mexico’s Economic Crisis 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on June 19 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 234723.—Rudy-Patrick Seed Company v. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. Carload 
rates charged On numerous shipments of 
sudan grass seed and poultry feed from cer- 
tain points in Texas and Kansas to Kan- 


‘ 


' agreement dated May 15. 1930, and to be sold 
at not less than 104.4121 per cent of par 

| and accrued dividends in connection with 
the procurement of certain equipment, ap- 
proved. 


Examiners’ Report 
The Commission also made public pro- 





Said to Be Exaggerated 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
| which former executives permitted. I have 
|faith that the reorganization which is 
being brought about by the present ex- 
ecutives will save the undertaking. 


Fortunately the crisis has not reached 








Health Service.) 


ond and concluding volume of this in- 
quiry, entitled “Commercial Aspects and 


| Tendencies” was revised and amended. 


Chain Stores.—(S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., 
lst Sess.) It is expected that the first 
volume of the report on this inquiry will 
soon be ready for submittal to the Com- 
mission. This will present a study of co- 
operative chains. 

Cottonseed.—H earings in connection 
with the investigation of cottonseed prices 


were resumed at Dallas, Tex., June 3. 


Peanut Investigation 


Peanut Industry.—Investigation of the 
peanut industry is being conducted pur- 


| Suant to Senate Resolution 139, 71st Con- 
| gress, first session. 


An effort has been 


berly to Glenwood Junction, 


‘and sheets, 


1,221,480 gross tons, was reflected in 16 
of the 17 classes of products into which 
this trade is divided, the only class which 
registered an increased tonnage being 
sleepers and fishplates, shipments of 
which were larger by 12,101 tons. Foreign 
sales of galvanized sheets were 280,054 tons 
less during 1930 than in the previous 
year, while the exports of basic and acid 
pig iron decreased by 128,521 tons; “other 
items” by 118,890 tons; tubes, pipes and 
fittings, by 107,845 tons; steel bars, rods, 
angles and shapes by 101,787 tons; plates 
under ‘x-inch, by 96,934 
tons; railway rails by 87,910 tons and tin 
plate by 72,208 tons. 

In contrast to the loss registered in 
the production and exportation of iron 


the installment basis, 











Ruling 
Said to Open Way 
To Construction 


Supreme Court’s Reversal | 
Of Decision Gives Impetus | 
To Program, Attorney 
General Asserts 





ee | foundations of our political and economic | 
Co.umsvus, Onto, June 19. | system.” 


The reversal by the Supreme Court of | 
Ohio on June 17 of its former decision in| 
the case of State ex. rel J. Charles Bow- 
man v. Commissioners of Allen County} 
(6 U. S. Daily 925) will go a long way to-! 
ward reestablishing the credit of Ohio 
impetus to many public projects which | 
have been held up as a result of the) 
February opinion of the supreme court,| 
according to a statement by Attorney 
General Gilbert Bettman commenting on 
the decision. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The gist of the supreme court's prior 


bonds outside of Ohio and will give an| Problem before the American people. The 


4 decision, which is now set aside was that | 


the county commissioners of Allen County 
could not be compelled to tax all 
people of Allen County to make good 
Allen County’s sewer and water district 
bonds, because the work for which such 
bonds were issued did not benefit the en- 
tire county. 


Law Held Invalid 


FEDERAL BANKING 


* Ohio Bond 





The court had held that the legislation | 


under which such water and sewer dis- 
trict bonds have been for years issued in 
Ohio was unconstitutional, being in viola- 
tion of section 2 of Article XII, which re- 
quires that “laws shall be passed taxing 
by uniform rule all real and personal 
property according to its true value in 
money.” 

A bondholder, named Bowman, insti- 
tuted the original suit in which this deci- 
sion was rendered against the county com- 
missioners of Allen County, to compel 
them to levy a tax to make good the 
bonds. J 


| witnessed 


Relationship of Price Level | U. S. TREASURY 
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With Gold Supply Considered 


Representative Ramse 
And Unemploymen 


[Continued from Page 2.} 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, as referring 
to such conditions and the fact that un- 
employntent and the distribution of re- 
sources bring into question “the very 


Here is a problem stated by two emi- 
nent authorities. It is not a new prob-| 
lem. It is not a problem incident to the 
world wide depression. The depression 
merely emphasizes the existence of the 
problem. It is the recognized paramount 


recognition of the existence of a problem 
is the first step toward its solution. Have 
we “the intelligence to find solution?” 


Your committee is aware of the posi- 
tion of some recognized authorities that 


| the economic distress through which this | 
| country 


together with the rest of the 
world is now passing is due to the after- 
math of the World War and our rapid 
scientific progress resulting in technolo- | 
gical unemployment. The economic de- 
struction and financial loss of the World 
War to date is estimated at nearly $400,- 
000,000,000, or equal to the national wealth 
of the United States. The world can not 
pass through such an upheaval without 
suffering and distress for many years 
thereafter. 


Light Bulb Machine 
Takes Place of 992 Men 


Due to our scientific progress we have 
since the World War greater 
and more rapid changes in modes of liv- 


}ing and in agriculture and industry than 


After the supreme court’s decision in| 


this private litigation rendered in Feb- 
ruary, the effect of that decision on Ohio 
bonds generally began to be felt. 
buyers would not buy and public work 
was in many instances at a standstill. 


Bond | chine used in the mine to load coal, 250 | 


| According to a recent report from a coal 


Ohio’s credit in the financial world was| 


affected. 


Discovering that Ohio itself in two trust | 


funds, the teachers’ retirement and the 
workmen's compensation funds, held al- 


most $1,250,000 of bonds, the validity of | 
¢which had been placed_in jeopardy by | 


the court's decision, the Attorney General 
sought leave of the supreme court to in- 
tervene in the case and prayed for a re- 
hearing of the February decision. In 


». March this rehearing was granted and the 


case set down for reargument on May 13. | 


The Attorney General's contention in 
the case has been that the court’s prior 
decision should be reversed because sewer 
and water improvements in one district of 
a county benefit the entire county; that 
the laws under which the full faith and 
credit of the respective counties of Ohio 
are pledged for the payment of sewer and 
water district bonds are constitutional be- 
cause the constitutional requirement, that 
“laws shall be passed taxing by uniform 
rule all real and personal property,” is 
satisfied when the taxation is uniform, 
even though the money realized from the 
taxation be distributed in a relatively non- 
uniform manner. 

Distribution of Tax Money 

The distribution of tax money is a legis- 
lative and administrative function, and 
the judgment of the county commissioners 
of Allen County, that the establishment 
of a given sewer district is necessary for 
the preservation and promotion of public 


trative act, and when taken by the board 
of county commissioners and followed up 
by the issuance of bonds pledging the full 
faith and credit of the county, there is 
created a valid and binding obligation of 
the county for the payment of which uni- 
form taxes throughout the county can 
constitutionally be levied by the county 
commissioners. 

It is my belief that the contention of 
those who would invalidate the Allen 
County bonds, that “sewers should not be 
placed in.cornfields,” goes not to the va- 
lidity of the bonds, but merely to the 
propriety of the administrative acts of the 
county commissioners. 

A right, though abused, is still a right, 
and the county commissioners of Allen 
County having under the laws the right 
to establish sewer districts, those buying 
Allen County bonds in reliance upon the 
laws which gave the Allen County com- 
missioners the right to establish the sewer 
districts cannot be expected to go over to 
Allen County, and to other counties, to see 
whether the county commissioners have 
violated their governmental duties by es- 
tablishing sewers in cornfields. 

The opposite legal reasoning would 
make every bond issue dependent upon 
the special facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding it. This would produce a chaos 
of fact and law, destroying Ohio's credit 
in the financial world and lay a tremen- 
dous burden upon the taxpayers of Ohio, 
who would have to either finance all pub- 
lic improvements out of direct taxation or 
pay exorbitant rates of interest on bor- 
rowed money for public improvements. It 
is indeed a fortunate thing that the Allen 
County bond case has been reconsidered 
@ and the Supreme Court has now reestab- 

lished the validity of bonds of that nature 
and restored nation-wide confidence in 
Ohio’s bond issues. 





Statute on Branch Banks 


Co._umsBus, OHIO, June 19. 


Banks may legally amend their articles 
of incorporation, changing the principal 
place of business to a branch bank, Gil- 
bert Bettman, Attorney General, has held 
in an opinion to I. J. Fulton, Superin- 
tendent of Banks. 

Such amendment must, however, be ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Banks 
before being recorded by the Secretary 
of State, the opinion ‘said. 

The opinion related only to banks whose 
branches are established in villages con- 
tiguous to that in which the main office 
is located. 


Gold Imports for Week 
Exceeded Nine Millions 


New York, N. Y., June 19.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended June 17, 
shows total imports of $9,772,000, compris- 
ing $7,527,000 from Canada, $2,024,000 
from Peru and $221,000, chiefly from Latin 
American countries. There were no ex- 
ports. The net change in gold earmarked 
for foreign account decreased $75,819,000. 


Italy Cool to Sound Films 


Italy has not accepted sound pictures 
with much enthusiasm, chiefly because the 
Italian people, being proficient in music 
and sincere lovers of the orchestra, are 





° 


® to offend their sense of music. 
ment of Commerce.) 










has taken place in any other like period 
of time in history. In 1918 it took one 
man a whole day to make 40 electric light 
bulbs. Soon thereafter came a machine 
that made 73,000 bulbs in 24 hours and 
each machine destroyed the jobs of 992 
men. In the boot and shoe industry 100 
machines take the place of 25,000 men.) 
mine in southern Illinois, with a new ma- 


miners do the work formerly done by| 
1100 miners. The harvesting combine | 
which can be operated by a man and two 


the Klondyke and only a year or two 
later South Afirca poured a great stream 
of gold into the world’s supply. 
creased the money supply and ere long, 
there was an upward trend to the index 
}of general prices. 


was removed in a large measure the spirit 


yer Discusses Money 
t Before Iowa Bar 


This in-| 


The condition of the 
debtor class was improved and thereby 


of discontent, especially in the West. The 
increase in commodity prices was more 
rapid than the increase in wages, which 
resulted in 1910 in the beginning of a/| 
strong agitation against the high cost of 
living. 

The index number of the United States | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis | 
of the average wholesale prices for the} 
year 1913 is 100. Beginning with 1914 
there was an increase in the index num- 
ber which rose to 225 in 1920. After the| 
middle of the year 1920 there began a/| 
contraction in money and credit and the 
index number fell to 140 in 1921. In this 
inflation and deflation of the World War | 
period other factors than the gold supply | 
played an important part. | 


Any change in the purchasing power of 
money touches every kind of moral ques- 
tion and every kind of obligation. To 
every business transaction not on a cash 
basis there is a promise on the part of 





|}one to pay and on the part of another | 


there is the promise to be-paid. Those 
who promise to pay are in the debtor 
class and those who hold such promises 
to pay are in the creditor class. 
latter class are holders of life insurance, 
saving bank depositors, pensioners, annui- 
tants, wage and salary earners, owners 


of notes and bonds, the endowment funds | 


of colleges and hospitals, etc. Cheap 
money resulting in the rise of commod- 
ity prices adversely affects the creditor 
class. On the other hand the debtor 
class in time of inflation can more read- 
ily pay off the debts contracted before the 
inflation. 


1920 Dollars Worth 
One-half Those of 1914 


In the increase in commodity prices 
from 1914 to 1920 the creditors had the 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ............+. $676,333.45 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
TWOOUNE GEE (es ivcsuvseccucace 89,910,855.05 | 
Miscéllanéous internal rev- 
CFUG  cripevarcesosvusrsves 3,194,209.99 
| Miscellaneous receipts ........ 837,700.56 | 
Total ordinary receipts .. $94,6109,009.05 
Public debt receipts ......... 2,235,350.00 
Balance previous day ........ 407 855,240.86 
DORR sere hb raw Verstecee et $504,709,689.91 
Expenditures | 
General expenditures .......... $7,224,158.02 
Interest on public débt ...... 16,602,838.25 
Refunds of receipts ........... 162,521.67 
Panama Canal ............++- 12,546.07 
Operations in special accounts 846,423.43 
Adjusftd service certificate 
TUM. setas esses see. tecasae ts 578.31 
Civil service retirement fund 30,549.89 
Investment of trust funds ... 146,473.39 


In the} 


| 


STATEMENT 


June 17. Made Public June 19, 1931 


Total ordinary expenditures $23,333,242.17 
Other public debt expenditures 43,002,873.50 
Balance today 438 373,574.24 





Total $504,709,689.91 


Ohio Areas Served 
By Utility Company 


Outlined at Inquiry’ 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Investigation Is 


Concerned With the North | 


American Edison Group 








{Continued from Page 7.] 
shares were carried on the books of The 


|774, apportionments for education to the 


Annual Revenue 
In California Is 
Above Expenses 


Total Income of State for 
Year Was 116 Millions, 
According to Review by | 
Bureau of the Census 


The State government of California, at 
the close of the fiscal year Juné 30, 1929, 
showed a favorable balance of $14,530,582, 
including expenditures for permanent im- 
provements, the Bureau of the Cénsus an- 
nounced June 19. 

Total revenue for the year was $116,-| 
919,827, the Bureau said, while expendi- 
tures for all purposes totalled $102,389,245. | 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of California for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. The per capita 
figures for 1929 are based on an éstimated 
population of 5,402,800. These statistics 
were compiled by Mr. E. Foster. 


Payments for Operation 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Califronia amounted to $68,114,518, or 
$12.61 per capita. This includes $25,969,- 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 
ments was $12.43, and in 1918, $7.18. The 
payments for operation and maintenance 
of public service enterprises in 1929 
amounted to $2,045,643; interest on debt, 
$5,278,930; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $26,950,154. The total pay- 





North American Edison Company at 
$22.78 per share. 

Q. What is the relation of the earnings 
of The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 


Company to the investment of The North | 


American Edison Company in its common 
stock, including the reinvested earnings? 
| <A. For the seven-year period 1923 to 
| 1929, on an average investment of $27,- 
| 312,103, the earnings applicable to com- 
mon stock amounted to an average of 
$4,189,708, or 15.3 per cent. 

Q. Give the rate of return by years for 
this period 1923 to 1929, inclusive. A. In 
|1923 the rate was 16.7 per cent; 1924, 


} 


boys does away with the reaping and value of their investments and incomes | 16.9 per cent; 1925, 16 per cent; 1926, 14.4 


shocking of grain, and at the same time 
displaces a whole threshing crew. In- 
stances of changes in agriculture and in- 
dustry of this kind could be multiplied 
many times over. | 

These changes in industry and agricul- 
ture add to our unemployment problem. 
The problem may become more acute with 
every new invention, New industries do | 
not create jobs as fast as new machines 
in old industry destroy jobs. Technologi- 
cal unemployment is one of the hazards 
of living in this scientific age. Means to 
mitigate these hazards call for sympathetic 


| 


| understanding, foresight, future planning 
| and cooperation among employers and em- 


health and welfare, is a proper adminis- | 


Is Clarified in Ohio | tion of plans for this work now being un- 


restive under innovations which appear | 


pleyes. 

Now to approach more directly the sub- 
ject matter of this report stabilizing the 
purchasing power of money and the re- 
lation of the fluctuating purchasing power 
of money to employment and the distribu- 
tion of resources. The fluctuation in the 
purchasing power of money has agitated 
this country and the world for generations. 
Gold is the basis or measure of value of 
the leading commercial nations of the 
world. A study of the index number of) 
wholesale commodity values over a period | 
of time will disclose that the index num- 
ber rises with the increase in the gold | 
supply and falls with the decrease in the 
supply of gold. 

Gold Supply Fell 
After Civil War 

After the Civil War from the early 70's 
to 1897 there was a gradual decrease in 
the supply of gold and a constant de- 
crease in commodity values. During that | 
time we had the granger movement, the 
fiat money agitation, and the free silver 
issue. Whatever we may now think of 
the issues of those days, it must be con- 
ceded by every unbiased student that back 
of it all was the purpose to stabilize the 
purchasing power of money. As money 
became less in volume its value increased 
thereby reducing commodity values and 
making it more difficult for those in debt 
to pay off their obligations. 

Following 1896 gold was discovered in 


. 


Crop Production Loans 
Are Reduced by Returns 


The amount of Federal crop production 
loans to farmers from the $57,000,000 | 
available for that purpose was reduced to | 
$47,042,022 June 12 from the $47,250,150 of 
| June 5 through the return of funds by 
farmers who found they could operate 
without using the total amount made 
available to them by approval of their 
loan applications, G. L. Hoffman, Chief 
of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated orally June 19. 
The following information also was given 
by Mr. Hoffman: 

A steady, but small, volume of repay- 
ments of loans is being received by the 
Office. The payments are largely from 
the South, where fruit and vegetable 
crops are being harvested in some locali- 
ties. Repayments are expected to increase 
rapidly after the close of this month. 

Administrative officers of the five re- 
gional offices of the Farmers Seed Loan 
Office conferred June 19 with Mr. Hoff- 
|man on the collection program, formula- 


| 


der way. | 
The volume of loans approved at the re- 

gional offices, as of June 12, is as follows: 

Memphis, Tenn., $21,820,052; St. Louis, 


Mo., $9,453,515; Washington, D. C., $9,381,- Bureau of Labor Statistics Makes M 


067; Grand Forks, N. Dak., $4,674,300; 
Fort Worth, Tex., $1,713,088. The reduc- 
tion in the total of loans approved was 
entirely at the Memphis office, which 
served the South. 





Right of Bank Supervisor 
To Seek Receiver Tested 


| 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 19. 

Constitutionality of the power and right 
of the Indiana,State Banking Commis-| 
sioner to ask for a receiver for a bank was 
challenged June 17 both by brief and oral 
|arguments in a suit before the State su- 
preme court. 

The issue was raised in the petition 
asking the court to issue a writ of prohi- 
bition to stop the efforts of depositors, of 
the Meyer-Kiser bank, Indianapolis, from 
obtaining a receiver. 

The writ denies Thomas D. McGee, spe- 
cial judge, the right to hear arguments 
on a receivership petition filed in Marion 
County Superior Court (Indianapolis) sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

It is claimed that Judge McGee is with- 
out jurisdiction in the case because under 
the State law only the Attorney General 
on the behalf of the State Banking Com- 
missioner can file receivership suits. 

The supreme court took the arguments | 


(Depart-| under advisement and will rule within o 


| next few weeks. 


% 


more than cut in two. During the same 
period the debtors were enabled to pay 
their debts at the peak of 1920 with dol- 
lars less than one-half in value of the 
1914 dollars. It is estimated that in this 
period by the process of inflation $60,000,- 
000,000 were transferred from the pockets 
of the creditor class to the pockets of the 
debtor class. With the deflation of 1920 
the operation was reversed in a somewhat 
less degree to the benefit of the creditors 
and to the distress of the debtors. Those 
who gave mortgages on real estate at 
the peak in 1920 had, a few years there- 
after, almost double the load they had 
originally contracted to assume. 


There are some plans that have received 
wide discussion. One plan is that we do 
away with the gold standard altogether 
and have nothing but credit money. This 
has the support of John Meynard Keynes, 
eminent British economist and financier. 
This plan has not received widespread ap- 
proval on account of the feeling that we 
should have a money redeemable in some 
certain metal or metals. 

The late Prof. Lehfeldt of South Africa 
proposed a plan that the gold producing 
nations buy up the gold mines and operate 
them in the public interest, His pro- 
posal was that when there is too much 
gold resulting in rising price level, shut 
down some of the mines; and when there 
is too little gold resulting in falling prices, 
operate more mines even at a loss. Thus 
by regulating the world supply of gold 
the price level would be regulated. 


Stabilization Plan 
Of Professor Fisher 


Another plan which has received much 
discussion is by Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale. His proposal contemplates a change 
in the number of grains of gold in the 
dollar so as to maintain a stable price 
level. When gold becomes cheap, put 
more grains of gold in the dollar so it 
will buy the same quantity of commodi- 
ties in general. When gold becomes dear, 
reduce the grains of gold in the dollar 
so it will buy the same quantity of com- 
modities in general. Thus we would stabi- 
lize the purchasing power of money and 
maintain the price level. 

What we have to find is a method.of ar- 
ranging means of exchange and also means 
of payment in such a manner as to pre- 
vent violent fluctuations in the price level. 
This is another way of saying that means 
of payment should be» adjusted to the 
commodity price level. In a period of 
falling prices it is not so much that 
commodities have fallen in price as the 
value of gold has gone up. In other 
words the Fisher plan contemplates that 
the value of gold in the dollar should 
be determined by the general price level 
of commodities instead of determining the 
price level of commodities by the value 
of gold in the dollar. The problems 
confronting the country since the late war 
have been the greatest and most com- 
plex since the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment. We can depend upon the intelli- 
gence and spirit of our people to carry 
forward and onward in the future as in 
the past. 


General 


per cent; 1927, 14 per cent; 1928, 13.8 per 
cent; 1929, 16.4 per cent. 


Q. What is the difference then between 
the total investment of The North Amer- 
ican Edison Company in common stock 
of subsidiary companies and the net ap- 
preciation just shown? 


Write-ups Alleged. 


A. The net write-ups on the books of 
The North American Company, The Wis- 
consin Edison Company, Incorporated, 
and North American Edison Company in 
the value of stocks owned by North Amer- 
ican Edison Company and included in 
consolidated property and investment ac- 
counts at Dec. 31, 1929, was $3,760,653, 
represented by common stock of North 
American Edison Company, by reason of 
the fact that the stocks purchased were 
either paid for in North American Edi- 
son Company’s common stock or in cash 
|which had been obtained by that com- 
pany through issues of stock. Such 
write-ups, however, have not resulted in 
any net addition to the surplus of North 
American Edison Company. 


| 


The effect of all of the above revalu: | 


ations, including others in The North 
American System, on the system's prop- 
erty and investment and surplus accounts 


has been explained in detail in the report | 
on the examination of The North Amer- | 


ican Company. 


ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
, tenance of general departments and pub- 
lic ‘service enterprises, for interest and 
outlays were $102,389,245. Of this amount 
$332,432 represents payments by a State 
Gepartment or enterprise to another on 
account of services. The totals include 
all payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported above, 


ing for maintenance and $18,103,196 for 
construction. 


Revenue Receipts 


The total revenue receipts were $116,- 
919,827, or $21.64 per capita. This was 
$41,480,736 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent /improvements, and $14,530,582 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
purchase of investments and increased 
cash balances, not shown in this sum- 
mary. Of the total revenue receipts $332,- 
482 represents receipts from a State de- 
partment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 19.1 per cent of the total revenue 
|for 1929, 19.3 per cént for 1928, and 23.7 
per cent for 1918. The increase in the 
;}amount of property and special taxes col- 
lected was 216.6 per cent from 1918 to 
1929, and 12.8 per cent from 1928 to 1929. 
The per capita property and special taxes 
were $4.14 in 1929, $3.82 in 1928, and $2.20 
jin 1918. The amount reported as receipts 
from the general property tax was $9,- 
| 420, representing delinquencies and salé of 
tax deeded lands. 


| Department Earnings 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 6 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1929, 6.5 per cent 
for 1928, and 10.8 per cent in 1018. 





1928 the comparative per capita for opera- | 


$24,402,404 was for highways, $6,299,208 be- | 
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As of June 19 


New York. June 19.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today cértified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessmént and collection 
of duties upon mer¢handise imported into 
the United States, we have ascértained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon y for 
cable transfers aré as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 14 












BOigtum (BeIGh) ......ceccvccccseve 13.9165 
MEE. MRBUE oc cosas wee evenaceuas 7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .........+- 2,9619 
Dewmmark (RONE) ....ciessccccsecs 26.7748 
BAGIANG (POUNG) ...ccrcccsescveve 4360 
Finland (markka) 2.5166 
France (franc) ....... 3.9160 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7220 
Greece (drachm&) ........:.eesse08 1.2948 
Hungary (pengo) 2.0... cece seeeeee 17.4346 
Bo Sa er 5.2349 
Nétheriands (guilder) ...........+. 40.2558 
Norway (Kron@) ... 6. ccc cece eee ee eee 7763 
EE LEIOOE Ds vv ctccuscceonsesssece 11.2015 
Portugal (éscudo) 4.4147 
Rumania (leu) .. 5951 
Spain (péseta) .. 9.4550 | 
Sweden (krona) 26.8040 
Switzerland (franc) ........6eeeeeee 19.4149 
Yugoslavia (Gimar) .......eeee eee 1.7689 | 
Hong Kong (dollar) .........0.000- 23.2) } 
China (Shanghai tael) .........005: 28.8125 
China (Mexican dollar) ........... 20.8437 
China (Yuan dollar) ....... 20.8333 
India (rupee) ....... 35.9700 
Japan (yen) ...... 49.3690 
Singapore (dollar) §6.0416 
Canada (dollar) ......ccceeeeeeeene 99.6544 
CUR (BERG) as cccccceceovcceuseesss 99.9131 
BEORIGO (PEEO) nc ccccsccccvccceccees 49. 
Argentina (peso, @old) ..........5- 69.486) 
Brazil (milteis) 7.3017 
GUS (POG) 2. cccccnccscvcccccccecs ; 
Uruguay (peso) 9637 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


United States Urged | 
To Collect Foreign | 


Debt in Commodities 











| 


Either That or Cancellation | 
Necessary, Representative | 
Busby Says in Discussion | 


Of World Trade 


(Continued from Page 2.] 
terest has usually been met by new bor-| 
rowings from our country. Before the 
Hawley-Smoot bill became a law, the an- 
nual trade balance was over $1,000,000,000 | 
in favor of the United States. | 

I have called attention to this situation 
to suggest that the only possible way the 
foreign countries and their nationals can 


and commerce. If the countries who owe 
us had all the gold in the world that 
is outside of the United States Treas- 
ury, it would not be more than $6,000,000,- 
000. 
us aS a payment on their obligation, it 
would not discharge one-fourth of the 
amount they are due us. 


Effect of Tariff Law 


There can be but little doubt that our 
recent Tariff Act, which is the highest 
tariff law ever enacted in our country, 
played a great part in setting in motion 
the machinery which has resulted in & 
world-wide depression. From the very be- 
ginning of the consideration of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill foreign countries 
feared its result on the commerce of the 
world. They have protested against its 
enactment and in many instances have 
enacted retaliatory tariff laws in a spirit 
of resentment. 

Silver is the basis of currency in India, 


tain one-third of the people in the world. 
Silver has dropped in price until the com- 
modity value of the silver in a dollar is 





Business and nonbusiness licénses con- 
stituted 61.1 per cent of the total revenue 


| worth only 26 cents. With the shrinkage 
;of the value of silver, the purchasing 


Q. What was the capitalization of the|for 1929, 60 per cent for 1928, and 49 per | Power of the countries whose currencies 


Edison Company at 
1922? 


its organization in 
A. North American Edison Com- 


cent for 1918. 
Receipts from business licenses consist 


}are based on silver has likewise shrunk. 
| Since they can not pay for commodities in 


pany began business in 1922 with 200,000| chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | Other countries they have largely ceased 


shares of no par value capital stock and|and other incorporated companies and of |to be factors in commerce. 
| $14,000,000 of 30-year 6 per cent secured | sales tax on gasoline, while those from | these countries have been reduced and 


sinking fund gold bonds, Series A. 
Capitalization in 1929. 


| nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefl 
;on motor vehicles and amounts 
| hunting and fishing privileges. 


y taxes 
id for 


Exports to 


trade has lost as a result. Silver is one 
of the two monetary metals and its fall 


e sales|in value has been a contributing cause | 


Q. What was the authorized capitaliza- | tax on gasoline amounted to $20,581,801 in | throughout the world to the depression. 


tion in 1929? 
authorized issue of stock was 500,000 
shares of no par value common stock and 
500,000 shares of $6 cumulative preferred 


of $25,000,000 principal amount of 30-year 
5 per cent debentures, Series A, and $20,- 
000,000 principal amount of 5.5 per cent 
debentures, Series B. 

Q. Give the total issued and outstanding 
capital stock and funded debt as of Dec. 
31, 1929. "A. The capital stock and funded 
debt outstanding Dec. 31, 1929, was as 
follows: Capital stock, common, 460,000 
shares without par value, ledger value 
$32,389,870.30; $6 cumulative preferred, 
318,970 shares without par value, $31,- 
897,000; capital surplus, part considera- 
tion for issue of common stock, $117,- 
707.87. Total capital stock, $64,404,478.17. 
Funded debt: 5 per cent debentures, prin- 
cipal amount, $12,903,000; 5.5 per cent 
debentures, principal amount, $20,000,000. 
Total funded debt, $32,903,000. Total cap- 
italization, $97,307,578.17. 

Q. Where was the voting power lodged, 
and who owned it? A. The common stock 
has always been no par stock and it is 
the only voting stock. All the common 
‘stock is, and always has been, owned by 
The North American Company. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 22. 








A. At Dec. 31, 1929, the | 1929 and $15,447,644 in 1928, an increase | 


| of 33.2 per cent. 

| The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
jing June 30, 1928, was $122,732,552. 
| The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
|debt less sinking fund assets) was $122,- 
107,589, or $22.60 per capita. In 1928 the 


per capita net debt was $22.31, and in|>y France and the United States, was | 
|more evenly distributed among the com- | 


1918, $12.19. 

In California no general property tax 
is levied for State purposes unless other 
sources of revenue prove insufficient. There 
was no such levy for 1929. 








Wisconsin Senate Favors 
Repeal of Small-loans Bill 


Maptson, WIs., June 19. 


By a vote of 23 to 8 the Wisconsin Sen- 
ate on June 17 passed the Smill bill (8. 
18) providing for repeal of the 8tate small- 
loans measure. This bill would repeal the 
|present law, which permits small-loan 
| firms to charge at the rate of 42 per cent 
j interest a year on loans under $300. 
An amendment, increasing the appropria- 
tion provided for in the bill, was included 
in passage. This amendment provides 
for a $6,500 appropriation to the State 
banking department for use in encourag- 
ing credit unions. 








Level of Wholesale Prices in May 
Declined From Figure Recorded in April 


onthly Analysis of Comparative Prices of Various 


Commodities During the Period 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 


(1926 Equals 100.0) 


(Purchasing power of ‘the dollar May, 1931, shown in column A) 


May 
1930 


All commodities 
Farm products ....... 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry . 


















Other farm products 96.5 
Rs te as. tacikae 92.0 
Butter, cheese and milk .. > 
MOE tc cactavsdavmabeetinne - 101.3 
Other foods ........ ae --- 06.3 
Hides and leather products . . 102.6 
Hides and skins .... 96.8 
Leather Remade 104.2 
Boots and shoes 103.7 
Other leather products - 105.3 
Textile products ...........+. 84.6 
CN SEED, coco viathes ens es axtescdete 90.7 
Silk and rayon wa SAae eae pankeeeea 70.3 
Woolen and worsted goods .......4... 88.9 
Other, textile nroducts .........ss005: 72.1 
Fuel and lighting materials 78.0 
Anthracite coal . eh 86.9 
Bituminous coal 88.4 
CORO 2... 84.0 
URE Soa a aie ie 7.9 
Petroleum product#® ......ceceeceevesee 66.5 
Metals and metal products ........0506+ 96.8 
THOM OBE BtOOl .. nn cccccccccccccscccscsece 92.9 
Nonferrous metals ........ceseseeceees 80.6 
Agricultural implements ,........++.+> 95.0 





*Data not yet available. 











April May May April Ma 

1931 1931 A 1930 1931 1931 A 
73.3 71.3 $1.403 BODO ios cpnds cscs dunennsdersene 106.8 98.6 98.6 1.014 
70.1 67.1 1.490 Other metal products 984 950 944 1.059 
59.5 59.6 1.678 Building materials ... 92.9 809 178.4 1,276 
70.3 64.1 1.560 SMEG. cecctasscacs 89.7 13.3 68.4 1,462 
73.4 71.5 1.399 SE cchaviiutieenssaddebeldatéchuweade 86.4 81.0 80.8 1.238 
715.6 72.9 1.372 COMONG .....crcncnvsccsescrccesesstese 92.7 81.0 19.7 1.255 
80.9 18.4 1.276 Structural steel ......cccesececseeseves 91.9 84.3 84.3 1.186 
79.9 744 1.344 PAINE MBtOPIAls .....crccccccccccccccss 89.1 72.5 70.5 1.418 
70.9 69.7 1.435 Other building materials .............. 101.8 94.2 93.2 1.073 
87.3 87.3 1.145 Chemicals and drugs .....-.--ccseseiees 89.9 80.1 19.1 1.264 
62.0 62.6 1.597 Chemicals eetebebesepaaadan 95.3 83.3 $1.9 1.221 
88.4 88.1 1.135 Drugs and pharmaceuticals 678 63.0 62.8 1.592 
94.8 94.8 1.055 Fertilizer materials ......... 86.5 80.6 80.5 1.242 
101.6 101.3 987 Mixed fertilizers ........... 93.6 83.5 62.8 1.206 
67.6 66.3 1.508 Housefurnishing goods .......... 96.2 90.8 89.2 1.121 
75.7 73.9 1.353 Furniture iat ep ti phen PAAae nae ae 96.6 95.5 93.5 1,070 
45.2 44.0 2.273 PUPmseMinge nn scccrcccsccscscscccssces 95.8 86.7 65.5 1.170 
77.3 76.4 1.309 MISCOMMMCOUS 2... ices cscs sesteresseeneees 77.5 63.9 62.8 1.592 
55.6 55.9 1.789 GOtCle TOOK .ncrcderccesecscecvevecccage 110.3 81.2 67.9 1.473 
61.6 60.9 1,642 Paper and pulp 85.6 81.4 81.3 1.230 
86.6 87.6 1.142 Rubber ; TAY » 20.2 13.3 13.7 7.299 
84.4 33.9 1.192 Automobile tires .. - 45 45.7 45.7 2.188 
83.7 83.7 1.195 Other miscellaneous - 107.9 85.9 84.9 1.178 
96.1 * aan Raw materials Si eae 87.8 68.3 66.5 1.504 
37.4 35.9 2.786 Semimanufactured articles ... 83.5 71.1 68.9 1.451 
88.7 87.8 1.139 Finished products ........++++ 91.0 T71 75.1 1.332 
87.5 87.2 1,147 Nonagricultural commodities ............ 88.1 74.3 72.6 1.377 
65.1 60.6 1,650 All commodities less farm products and 

94.7 94.7 1.056 ET. sed 64s badddbeea.wae ne kaeaess 87.5 74.2 73.2 1, 


(Issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor.) 


Our situation is not caused by lack of 
|money or by high interest rates. Of the 
| ten and a quarter billion dollars of gold 


: Of | in the world, our country hold $4,797,000,- | 
stock. There was also an authorized issue | this amount $62,950,000 was for highways. | 900, or 46.8 per cent of it. This perhaps | 


|is more than we need for any purpose of 
Stabilizing our currency. If all the gold 


|in the world, two-thirds of which is held 


|mercial nations, the currency of those na- 
|tions would be more stabilized. This 
; would increase their purchasing power 
and would enable them to take a more 
active part in trade and commerce. 
Commerce at Standstill 

We often hear it said that “the banks 
|now have more money than ever before. 
What is the matter with business?” The 
circulating medium of “money” in the 
| United States has not varied greatly dur- 
| ing the past few years. It stands at about 
| $4,750,000,000 or about $38 per capita. What 
does vary greatly is the bank checks and 
other methods used in banking to trans- 
fer credit from one trader to another. Of 
the business transacted, not more than 
8 per cent is done by cash. Personal 
checks, bank drafts, and other commer- 
cial paper represent the other 92 per cent. 
This is the “currency” that ‘has greatly 
diminished during the past year. That is 
| due to the fact that business is retrench- 
|ing. It does not desire capital or credit. 
| Domestic commerce is more or less at a 
standstill. The American public is simply 
not in a mind to buy... 

Interest rates on money are the lowest 
ever known in our country. The Federal 
| Reserve Bank of New York recently fixed 
the rate 1% per cent per annum. It is 
3 per cent and less at the other Federal 
reservé banks. Yet business does not seek 
loans at these prices; it remains inactive 
and the depression goes on. 

We often hear the question, “When will 
| times become normal again?” Of course, 
| no one can answer. But in a general way, 

we know that the depression cannot clear 

up until the conditions causing it have 
| been remedied. World trade must be ac- 
| celerated to something like its former vol- 
| ume. 

| Tariff walls must be lowered and the ex- 
| change of commodities resumed. The $17,- 
| 000,000,000 annual deficit in our national 
| income must be restored and the 6,000,000 
| unemployed workers be given jobs. These 
| adjustments will require time. Such mo- 
mentus results cannot be accomplished in 
|a@ day. In the meantime it will help if 
}men will deal with the situation as they 
| find it and not continue to look back- 
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pay their debts to our Government and) 
its people is through the channels of trade 


If they should deliver that gold to} 


China, and Mexico. These countries con- | 


On Cleaner Held 
Not Registrable 


Owner of Brand ‘Oxydol’ 
For Similar Product Is 
Sustained in Opposition 
Proceeding 


[Continued from Page 6.] : 
termination of the quéstion of likelihood 
of confusion or mistake in the use of 
trade marks must, as a general rule, be a 
matter of opinion, and not t6 the result 
of testimony produced as to the existence 
or absénec of such confusion. Therefore 
the tribunals of the Patent Office, and 
this court as a reveiwing body, may, in 
cases where one adopts and uses a mark 
with the motive of confusing the mind 
of the public, consider that motive as one 
of the factors in determining the question 
of whether usé of such mark is likely 
to cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
of the public.” 

The decision of the Commissioner of 


1 | Patents is reversed. 


Hatrietp, J., concurs in the conclusion. 
Concurring Opinion 


Garrett, J., specially concurring.—While 
oncurring in the conclusion in this case, 
I do so simply upon the ground that the 
goods are of the same descriptive proper- 
ties and that the marks bear such a re- 
semblance to each other as that registra- 
tion is forbidden under a proper con- 
— of the Trade Mark Registration 

ct. 

I do not fully understand the state- 
ment in the majority opinion that “in 
a case of this kind this question (likelihood 
of confusion), of course, is largely a matter 
of opinion.” Ample authority to éstab- 
lish the proper legal rule by which to 
test the issue is to be found in decisions 
of this and other courts. Goodrich vy. 
Hockmeyer, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1068, 
40 F (2d) 99; Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. y. 
Hal Dick Mfg. Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
1103, 40 F (2d) 106; California Packing 
Corporation v. Tillman é& Bendell, Inc., 17 
Cc. C. P. A. (Patents) 1048,.40 F (2d) 108; 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
v. American Grocer Co., 17 C. C. P. A, 
(Patents) 1034, 40 F (2d) 116; Heekin Co. 
v. Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 17 C. 
Cc. P. A. (Patents) 1093, 40 F (2d) 119; 
Malone v. Horowitz, 17C.cC. P. A. 
(Patents) 1252, 41 °F (2d) 414; Fishbeck 
Soap Co. v. Kleeno Manufacturing Co., 44 
App. D. C. 6, and cases cited in these 
several decisions. 


I find nothing in the record which 
leads me to feel justified in joining in 
the inference that “applicant sought to 
= by the confusion that would re- 
sult.” 


The record discloses that when appellee- 
applicant had tentatively decided to adopt 
“Oxol” for the particular commodity in- 
volved, it, as is common in such cases, 
referred the matter to its attorney for a 
search in the Trade Mark Division of the 
Patent Office to ascertain whether there 
were any registered marks with which 
that mark might conflict. In the course 
of this search the attorney came upon 
appellant-opposer’s mark “Oxydol,” and 
another mark of another party—‘“Oxo.” 
The attorney seems to have advised that 
“Oxo” might conflict and appellee pro- 
ceeded to acquire that mark by purchase 
from its owner. The attorney advised that, 
|in his opinion, there would be no conflict 
| with “Oxydol” which would prevent ap- 
| pellee's registration of “Oxol.” 


No Improper Motive Shown 


As the registration law was then being 
| construed such advice was not surprising 
and I am unwilling to read into this trans- 
action any sinister purpose on the part of 
appellee. That counsel and appellee had 
grounds for believing that no legal con- 
flict existed is certainly strongly evidenced 
by the fact that both tribunals of the 
Patent Office concurred in granting the 
registration which we are now denying 
under what we conceive to be the proper 
construction of the statute. 

It is thought that if we adopt a policy 
of determining cases largely as a “matter 
of opinion,” rather than by fixed legal 
rule, attorneys will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to advise clients in the future. In- 
dividual’s opinions may vary or change 
as they have in the past. 

In a specially concurring opinion in 
Lever Bros. Co. v. Riodela Chemical Co., 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1272, 41 F (2d) 
408—the only case cited by the majority 
in their decision in the instant case—I 
endeavored to point out what seems to me 
to be the legal unsotindness, in construing 
the registration statute, of reasoning from 
effect to cause, by inferring a motive on 
the part of an applicant and then per- 
mitting that inferred motive to constitute 
a factor in determining the only question 
with which the court is concerned—con- 
fusion or liklihood of confusion. Whatever 
value that reasoning may have in an un- 
fair trade case, it has little or none in 
a registration proceeding. 

In so far as I can determine from the 
record, the trade practices of appellee are 
quite as ethical as are those of appellant, 
and I se¢e no occasion for reflecting upon 
either, 


Tax Receipts Bring 


Deficit Below Billion 











National credits must be revived. | 


Income and Corporation Levies 
Net 90 Millions 


The deficit in Federal financial opera- 
tions dropped below the billion dollar fig- 
ure on June 17, with the influx of approx- 
imately $90,000,000 in income and corpo- 
ration taxes, it was shown in the Daily 
Treasury Statement of that date, made 
| public June 19. 
| The deficit amounted to $945,956,000, de- 
| clining below the $1,000,000,000 figure for 
| the first time in several weeks. Receipts 
| from income and corporation taxes, due 
;on June 15, amounted to $89,910,000 on 
| June 17. 

The following additional 
| Was made available: 

Estimated receipts in income taxes for 
the current collection period are $290,000,- 
000. Should expenditures between now 
and the end of the fiscal year on June 30 
be normal, 2nd should there be no secur- 
ity issues, a deficit of approximately $820,- 
000,000 is probable. This is as against the 
estimate by President Hoover that it 
would be between $900,000,000 and $950,- 


information 


| wards on yesterday. We should cut loose | 000,000 


|from the wreckage of plans and schemes 
{of other days which line the financial 
shores on every side, and cast our eyes 
| before us with new plans for new develop- 
ments, using the advantages now in hand. 
As these develop we will take a new in- 
terest in things. We will again get on 
a firm foundation and regain our business 
confidence. When this is done we will be 
on 4 fair road to recovery. 


Fiji Restricts Silver Imports 

A proclamation dated Feb. 25, 1931 
prohibits until further notice the importa- 
tion into Fiji or silver coins exceeding in 
value two pounds sterling, except under 
license. (Department of Commerce.) 





| * . 

The President previously had estimated 
expenditures by the Federal Government 
of $4,435,000,000 for the fiscal year, which 
|was taken to méan a deficit of approxi- 
|mately $1,100,000,000. It was explained 
at the Treasury, however, that the Fed- 
{eral agencies and establishments almost 
always have overestimated their expen- 
ditures, with the result that the éstimated 
expenditure figure might be too high when 
the fiscal year closes. 

Total receipts for the fiscal 





year 


through June 17 amounted to $3,140,884,- 
200 as compared with expenditures of $4,< 
086,840,200. Receipts declined by $785,- 
| 000,000 as compared with the 
‘fiscal year, and expenditures 
' $240,000,000. 
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[solation of Children Suffering 


From Colds - 


A a A A A 





Child Who Appears to Be Contracting Com- 


mon Malady May 


Be Victim of Contagious 


Disease, Says State Health Specialist 





By DR. GILES S. PORTER 
Director, Department of Public Health, State of California 


HERE is no other single ailment that is 

as prevalent as the common cold. More 

people suffer from this disease than from 
any other. Because of the fact that the dis- 
ease in itself is not fatal and since it is not 
a reportable disease there is no way of know- 
ing, statistically, how prevalent it may be. 

A very large proportion of common colds 
are infectious and the train of symptoms 
associated with the common cold is very 
often identical with the initial symptoms of 
one of the more serious communicable dis- 
eases. This is particularly true in the dis- 
eases which attack children. On the other 
hand, the train of symptoms associated with 
the common cold, also, is very often identical 
with the beginning symptoms of the more 
serious diseases which are commonly found 
in adults. 

+ + 

Children who give the appearance of com- 
ing down with a common cold may in truth 
have measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, epidemic meningitis, _ epidemic 
poliomyelitis, influenza or pneumonia. Some- 
times, but not often, smallpox, chickenpox, 
epidemic encephalitis, and other diseases be- 
gin with the same symptoms that are asso- 
ciated with the common cold. For these 
reasons the careful management of children 
who may show the symptoms of a common 
cold is a matter of importance in communi- 
cable disease control. 

Although the common cold, in itself, has 
been the subjeet of intensive study for a 
long period of years it still. remains one of 
the great unsolved mysteries in medicine. 
The same is true of influenza. Probably 
most common colds, as well as influenza, 
are due to a filterable virus. Because of the 
uncertainty involved, a child who is suffer- 
ing from a common cold should be removed 
at once from contact with other children. 
Any teacher of intelligence should be able 4o 
detect the presence of the beginning of a 
common cold in a school child. Wherever 
school medical inspection is provided the de- 
tection of illness*in children is simple. The 
school nurse is also an important factor in 
the prevention of communicable diseases 
among school children. Her responsibility in 
the discovery of cases of illness and in their 
prompt removal from the schoolroom is by 
no means a matter of small importance. The 
daily inspection of school children and the 
removal of those who are ill constitutes one 
of the most important factors in the control 
of communicable diseases. 

+ + 

Measles is probably associated with the 
common cold more frequently than any other 
disease. The patient suffers from the symp- 
toms of a cold for about four days before the 
rash appears. This is the most infectious 
stage of the disease and the entire control of 
measles depends upon the control of the pa- 
tient during this stage of the disease. It is 
doubtful that measles is highly contagious at 
any course of the disease other than during 
the few days when the symptoms of the com- 
mon cold are evident. When measles is epi- 
demic it is of the greatest importance that 
children having these early symptoms should 
be excluded from school promptly and be 
kept in isolation until diagnosis is definitely 
established and definite control measures en- 
forced. 


The control of measles in reality consists 








Enforcing School 
Attendance 
Laws 


By 
Stuart R. Ward 
Executive Secretary, Com- 
mission for Study of Edu- 
cational Problems, State 
of California 


ETTING the child into the schoolroom is 

one of the most important problems with 

which school authorities have to deal. In 
order to secure satisfactory educational re- 
sults, it is necessary not only that the child 
be enrolled, but that thereafter attendance be 
regular, unless interrupted by some unavoid- 
able cause recognized by law. 


Enrollment a number of days or weeks 
after the opening of school, and irregular 
attendance after enrollinent, seriously retard 
the progress of the child and greatly increase 
the work of the teacher. 

Information obtained by the California 
Commission for the Study of Educational 
Problems from various sources, indicates that 
in the cities of the State, and in the rural 
districts of the more populous counties, the 
problem of attendance is being met in a way 
which is securing excellent and satisfactory 
results in these cities and counties. It has 
been found that attendance in the rural dis- 
tricts of some counties is running over 95 
per cent of the average daily enrollment, 
thus showing the results of good attendance 
supervision and faithful cooperation on the 
part of teachers and principals. 

Unfortunately, however, while the attend- 
ance of a large percentage of the children 
of the State is all that could reasonably be 
expected, there are a number of counties 
where this matter is not receiving the atten- 
tion it demands. In the judgment of the 
Commission the work of attendance supervi- 
sion should be thoroughly organized in every 
county, and every effort made not only to 
enforce the compulsory attendance law, but, 
what is even more important, to “instill the 
mental attitude which léads parents to make 
sacrifices to keep their children in school 
regularly.” 

The Commission has therefore recom- 
mended: 

1. That the school code be amended so as 
to establish supervision of attendance in 
every county. 

2. That in counties where there is evidence 
of continued failure to enforce the compul- 
sory education law, the State Department of 
Education be empowered to take such action 
as may be necessary to haye the law ob- 
served. 
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of the control of common colds in children. 
This sounds easy to accomplish. In reality, 
it is one of the most difficult measures of en- 
forcement. If efforts for the control of the 
common cold in children were applied inten- 
sively, however, whenever measles is epi- 
demic, effective results might be accom- 
plished. When we control measles in the 
lower age groups we unquestionably prevent 
pneumonia, miliary tuberculosis and a host 
of disabilities that may not present them- 
selves until adult life. 


+ > 


While German measles is not regarded, 
generally, as a very serious disease it is in 
reality a very important disease from the 
standpoint of public health administration. 
Its importance is based upon the fact that 
German,measles very often is confused with 
measles, mild scarlet fever and other com- 
municable diseases. The services of a physi- 
cian are always required in clarifying the 
confusion that German measles always 
causes. 


Diphtheria, in spite of all the efforts that 
have been made in its control, is still a very 
serious and highly fatal disease. This is 
particularly true in the case of young chil- 
dren who may contract diphtheria. While 
immunization against the disease has pro- 
duced results in its control, still immuniza- 
tion is only one weapon among several that 
is effective in the control of diphtheria. No 
matter if a majority of children in a com- 
munity have been immunized against diph- 
theria, the detection and isolation of chil- 
dren who may show symptoms of the com- 
mon cold must be carried on. The control of 
diphtheria does not depend upon the exer- 
cise of a single control measure, and, in spite 
of all of the effort in promoting the immu- 
nization of children against this disease, we 
must still be on our guard to catch. cases of 
the disease in their incipiency. 


Whooping cough, like measles, is generally 
preceded for a period of about four days with 
the symptoms that are characteristic of the 
common cold. As in measles, this is the most 
infectious stage of the disease and the con- 
trol of whooping cough depends largely upon 
the control of cases during this period. 


When we control whooping cough we con- 
trol broncho-pneumonia as well, for broncho- 
pneumonia is probably the most common 
companion of whooping cough. While this 
does not apply to children of school age to 
as great an extent as it does to children of 
preschool age, it is essential that common 
colds in all children be controlled as a meas- 
ure for the control of whooping cough and 
broncho-pneumonia. The responsibility of 
mothers in the care of very young children 
is great. Most deaths from whooping cough 
occur in babies and an infant who. contracts 
whooping cough has little chance to survive. 
Babies should never be permitted to come 
into contact with individuals who suffer from 
the symptoms of common cold. 
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In scarlet fever, the rash is the chief char- 
acteristic, but the appearance of the rash 
may be preceded by the symptoms of the 
common cold. Furthermore, after the rash 
disappears, throat and nasal discharges may 
persist for several weeks. If a scarlet fever 
patient is released from quarantine too soon, 
while throat and nasal discharges continue, 
he may serve as a focus of infection for 
many individuals. He ‘may, in fact, have the 
catarrhal symptoms of the common cold dur- 
ing his period of convalescence and such con- 
ditions found in the later course of this dis- 
ease may be effective in the transfer of the 
infection. 


While most cases of scarlet fever that 
occur at the present time are of a mild char- 
acter, there is still considerable danger in the 
after effects. There are still many cases of 
kidney disease that have come as a result of 
scarlet fever. It is certain that in controlling 
common colds and thereby controlling scar- 
let fever, we are in reality controlling a large 
group of serious disabilities that may occur 
in adult life. 


Epidemic poliomyelitis, at the present time, 
produces more fear in the general public 
than any other single disease with which we 
have to contend. Since the early symptoms 
of this disease are very often identical with 
the symptoms of the common cold, it is of 
the greatest importance, when poliomyelitis 
is epidemic, that all common colds in both 
children and adults be placed under control. 
We know that poliomyelitis, in reality, may 
be one of the most common of the communi- 
cable diseases. Unfortunately, in many lo- 
Calities, little is done in the general control 
of the disease until the appearance of paral- 
ysis in the patient. This procedure, of course, 
comes too late to be of any effect. Where- 
ever epidemic poliomyelitis has been really 
placed under control in any community there 
has been effective machinery provided for 
taking care of all children who may be suf- 
fering from any illness, whatsoever its na- 
ture may be. 

Whenever epidemic poliomyelitis is present 
in any community it is of the greatest im- 
portance that every case of illness in chil- 
dren be searched for and discovered, follow- 
ing which ft must be placed in complete iso- 
lation until a definite diagnosis can be es- 
tablished. This procedure is as effective in 
the control of epidemic poliomyelitis as is 
the use of convalescent blood serum in the 
treatment of patients who may suffer from 
this disease. In controlling the common 
cold, then, we are in reality preventing epi- 
demic poliomyelitis and the tragedies that 
follow in the paralysis of young children. 


+ + 


There are other diseases with which the 
common cold may be associated. The most 
important have been outlined here, however. 
As a matter of fact, the common cold in any 
child may be a serious affair. To neglect the 
care of a common cold in a child is neglect 
of the grossest type. If every child suffering 
from these common symptoms were isolated 
immediately, placed in bed and made to rest 
until they had abated, many very serious 
diseases might be controlled better. It is 
doubtful, in fact, that there is any other sin- 
gle measure in communicable disease control 
that might be more effective. 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





WAGES PAID EMPLOYES 
OF AUTOMOBILE PLANTS 





Labor Conditions Throughout Industry Studied by Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with the automotive industry. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 

United States Department of Labor 

has a large fund of information, 
current and historical, for the motor ve- 
hicle industry. 

Information regarding hours and 
earnings of wage earners in the motor 
vehicle industry is constantly in demand. 
The wage earner wants to know what 
his fellow craftsman is earning else- 
where. The wage earner considering a 
move to some other locality wants to know 
what his wage rate will be in the new 
locality. The manufacturer asks infor- 
mation concerning wages paid in other 
localities and often a request comes from 
him for information concerning wage 
rates, even in his own locality. 7 


+ + 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is the 
chief source of information as to wages 
throughout the country. It has collected 
hours and earnings of wage earners in 
the motor vehicle industry for each of 
the years 1922, 1925 and 1928, and this 
information is published in Bulletins of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Nos. 348, 
438 and 502. Data for 1931 have been 
collected and are now being compiled. 

The plants for which hours and earn- 
ings are shown in the reports of the Bu- 
reau are engaged in manufacturing or 
assembling motor vehicles, in building 
bodies, and in making motors, radiators, 
forgings, transmissions, gears, axles, and 
sheet metal stampings for motor ve- 
hicles. 

The wage figures cover wage earners 
in the several occupations in the indus- 
try, beginning with those who unload 
the raw materials, including those who 
perform the operations through the va- 
rious processes of manufacture, and end- 
ing with those who load the finished 
product for shipment. Data were not 
collected for executives, office clerks, or 
employes in the engineering, drafting, or 
experimental departments. 

Each of the occupations in the indus- 
try is defined in Bulletin of the Bureau 
No. 438. 


i 

The Bureau's indexes of employment 
and pay-roll totals make available a 
barometer by which the changing em- 
ployment conditions in the industry may 
be measured with reasonable accuracy. 
Index numbers of employment and. pay 
rolls in the motor vehicle industry are 
available since January, 1923. The peak 
of employment was in April, 1929, and 
the low point in November, 1930. Pay- 
roll amounts were highest in April, 1929, 
and lowest in December, 1930. As a 
whole the year 1929 was the most active 
year since 1923. 

Industry has long recognized that la- 
bor turnover is very costly. To train 
even a so-called unskilled laborer costs 
money. An employe becomes familiar 
with the routine of work in a factory 


and if he quits it costs the manufactur- 
ing plant time and money to bring a 
new man to his efficiency. Of course, 
the more skilled the workman who 
leaves, the more it will cost to replace 
him. 

Industry has gone to a great deal of 
expense to try to keep turnover rates 
low. Stabilization of employment is a 
goal much striven for. 

While individual plants have tried to 
keep their turnover at the lowest possi- 
ble point, there has until lately never 
been a national index of turnover rates. 
The value of a national index is obvious. 
Management can then see how the turn- 
over experience of the individual factory 
compares with turnover in general in 
their particular industry, and with in- 
dustry as a whole. By using the national 
turnover indexes as a sort of clinical 
thermometer, management will be able 
to diagnose the case of its own particu- 
lar plant and if conditions are bad to 
take steps to cure the evil which causes 
high turnover rates. 

Recognizing the value of these statis- 
tics to industry, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is now presenting labor turn- 
over indexes for manufacturing industry 
as a whole and for eight separate manu- 
facturing industries. 

Monthly™“labor turnover rates in the 
motor vehicle industry are available 
since January, 1930. Reports are made 
to the Bureau. monthly by more than 
150 representative establishments in the 
industry employing approximately 200,- 
000 persons. 


+ + 
vas 1930 labor turnover in the motor 
vehicle industry was much greater 
than in the combined 75 industries for 
whith turnover figures are published by 
the Bureau. The annual layoff rate for 
1930 in the motor vehicle industry was 
60.8. as compared with 35.9 in the com- 
bined industries. This means that for 
each 100 persons on the pay rolls in the 
year the layoffs were 60.8 persons in the 
motor vehicle industry and 35.9 persons 
in industries combined. Both the quit 
and the discharge rates in the motor ve- * 
hicle industry were slightly less,than in 
all industries. The total separation rate 
in the motor industry, including layoffs, 
quits, and discharges, was 83.8 and in all 
industries was 59.7. The average hiring 
rate during 1930 in the motor industry 
was 62.6 and in all industries was 37.1. 
Wholesale prices are collected each 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statis-- 
tics. Index numbers of wholesale prices 
of automobiles have been computed and 
published back to 1913. The numbers 
are based on weighted average prices of 
six principal makes of passenger cars, 
with the 1926 weighted average price as 
the base of 100 per cent. A summary 
of this information is issued by the Bu- 
reau in a press release. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 
industries will deal with “Industrial Chemicals.” Mr. T. W. Delahanty, As- 
sistant Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of. Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, in the first article on this subject, to appear in the 
issue of June 22, will discuss the chemical industry and the surveys dealing with 
the industry which the Chemical Division undertakes. 





Conservation of Fish and Wild Life 


Importance of Preventing Forest Fires Discussed 


By LYLE E. SMITH 


Deputy Warden, Department of Inland Fisheries and Game, State of Maine 


of year is “What are forest influences?” 

I am afraid that many have been in- 
clined to think of them as including those 
only which have to do with climate, stream- 
flow and erosion. This is too narrow a view, 
for surely the influence of the forest on our 
health, comfort and pleasure is too impor- 
tant to be overlooked. 


More and more as civilization increases in 
complexity and as cities grow at the expense 
of the country, it becomes necessary to have 
refuges to which we can flee for rest and 
recreation. Where better can one find phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual refreshment than 
in the forest? 


We hear much about the call of the great 
outdoors, but who wants to answer the call 
of\an outdoors or get back to nature without 
forests? We may be justly proud of the 
wonderful variety and extent of our coast 
line or our myriads of beautiful lakes and 
streams, and of our many rugged mountains, 
but the charm of all these is set off and en- 
hanced by the friendly forests without which 
seacoast, lake, stream and mountain would 
be barren and inhospitable; game would dis- 
appear and inland fish would decrease 
greatly. 


The influence of forests on recreation is 
due not only to trees but to the wild life 
which they contain. Game, fish, birds and 
countless smaller animals which it harbors 
are all an integral part of the forest and ob- 
jects of increasing interest to all who visit 
the woods. Forests are real communities, 
not merely collections of individual trees. 

The effect of forest fires is so obviously 
inimical to the use of forests for recreation 
as to require little comment. Reckless cut- 
ting, insect depreciation, fungus diseases and 
windfalls may be effective in destroying the 
beauty of the forest, but none of these can 
create quite such a scene of desolation as a 
fire that leaves not a living thing in its wake. 
No camper ever voluntarily pitched his tent 


T'ct question that is before us at this time 


among the blackened stubs of a fire-swept 
forest. 


Less striking but hardly less serious than 
their destruction of scenic values is the effect 
of forest fires on wild life. Those animals 
not killed outright are driven from the area 
burned over, perhaps not to return for years. 
There can be no doubt that fires, and par- 
ticularly repeated fires, both directly and in- 
directly through their influence on food sup- 
ply, have greatly decreased the number of 
game animals, birds and other forms of wild 
life which would otherwise populate our for- 
ests today. 


In the case of inland fish, forest fires have 
an adverse effect because of their influence 
on water supply. Deforestation of the moun- 
tain areas tends to decrease the flow of 
streams which is of prime importance in the 
maintenance of fish life. In Maine during 
the abnormally dry Summer of 1921 it was 
estimated that millions of fish perished be- 
cause of the complete or partial drying up 
of streams and because of the increased tem- 
perature of the water, resulting from the un- 
usually small run-off in all the streams. De- 
forestation caused by fires, destroying not 
only the surface cover but often also the 
organic matter, aggravates such a situation 
and tends to bring about a similar condition 
in more normal years. 


Forest fires have also destroyed vast quan- 
tities of fish by changing the character of 
the water. Forest streams, suitable for brook 
trout, are slightly acid, but the fall of ashes 
into them makes the water alkaline and thus 
kills the fish. Even surface fires which do 
comparatively little damage sre a menace. 
By scarring and weakening the trees, they 
increase the danger of attacks of insects and 
fungi, which invariably leave the forest less 
attractive than they found it. 

The woods must be made safe, not by 
keeping people out of them, but by getting 
those who visit for recreation purposes to 
protect them as they would their own prop- 
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Careful Study Made of Background and At- 
titude of Criminal by Classification Commit- 
tee in Each Correctional Institution 





By WILILAM J. ELLIS 


Commissioner, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


ODERN social welfare programs demand 
case work as contrasted with mass 
treatment. Scientific diagnosis and in- 

dividualized treatment looking to rehabilita- 
tion have gone a long way toward supersed- 
ing sentimentality and custodial care. 


In general, the institutions for women 
have made more progress toward individual- 
izing their programs than the institutions for 
men. New Jersey has completely eliminated 
women from the State prison. Women of- 
fenders are now received at a central clear- 
ing house located in Trenton. There they are 
examined by a number of specialists, a com- 
plete personal history secured, and deter- 
minations made as to the type of institu- 
tional care that can best meet the needs 
brought out by these examinations. 


+ + 


The New Jersey classification plan is the 
result of 12 years’ experience. The funda- 
mental principles which entered into the 
planning of the system in 1918 have sur- 
vived the test of practical application. The 
details of procedure have been modified from 
time to time by experience and experiment. 


For the purpose of discussion, the plan 
can be considered as having three points of 
emphasis. These are: 


1. A comprehensive study of all persons 
committed to correctional institutions. 


2. An administrative procedure for put- 
ting the resulting recommendations into 
effect. 


3. The development within the institu- 
tions of specialized facilities for the treat- 
ment of different types. ‘ 


Short definite terms and indeterminate 
sentences with the expectation of parole 
exert a great pressure to make effective use 
of the time allowed for treatment and train- 
ing. Lost motion must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. A comprehensive plan of scientific 
and mental examinations are short cuts to a 
thorough knowledge of the individual which 
could otherwise be gained only through long 
and intimate acquaintance. 


As soon as a new inmate arrives in an 
institution he is put into quarantine for a 
period of two weeks. During this time he is 
interviewed by specialists representing the 
fields having to do with human behavior. 


While these examinations are in progress 
in the institution, the personal and social 
history is being investigated by field workers. 
Every effort is made to discover the under- 
lying home and cultural factors contributing 
to the case. The active help of local agen- 
cies is enlisted to correct the home or com- 
munity conditions. 


Each of the examiners and investigators 
prepares a detailed written report of his 
findings and makes an abstract of them. 
These are sent to an institutional official 
known as the classification secretary whose 
duty it is to compile the classification sum- 
mary sheet containing the abstracts and rec- 
ommendations of each examiner. 


+ + 


These examinations are, of course, of little 
value unless the recommendations which re- 
sult from them are carried out. The device 
by which this is accomplished in the New 
Jersey institutions is the classification com- 
mittee. At least once a week the examining 
specialists meet under the chairmanship of 
the superintendent of the institution. They 
discuss their recommendations, harmonize 
differences, and plan a program for each in- 
dividual. Each member of the committee is 
provided with a classification summary for 
each inmate to be considered. All cases are 
considered under a systematic oytline in or- 
der to make sure that we have covered it 
completely. 


The first question raised is that of trans- 
fer. The Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies has the power to transfer a delin- 
quent committed to the care of the State 
from one correctional institution to another, 
or he may for a temporary period place a 
patient in an appropriate hospital or chari- 
table institution. 


Each inmate is considered from the point 
of view of the necessity of transferring him 
to a more suitable institution. If the com- 
mittee decides that the inmate does not re- 
quire transfer, the next question to be de- 
cided is the custodial requirements of the 
case. Farm and colony groups as minimum 
security institutions have been developed in 
connection with the penal institutions. 


The committee next takes up the question 
of medical and mental treatment. Of course, 
the special recommendations of the profes- 
sional staff are followed through as a matter 
of routine to the fullest extent possible. The 
final step is the mapping out of an institu- 
tional program which includes the housing, 
schooling, vocational and industrial training. 

The first classification and assignments 
are considered as tentative and six months 
later the case is again presented to the com- 
mittee. At this time, in addition to the ¢las- 
sification summary, each member has a 
progress sheet showing everything of impor- 
tance that has happened to the inmate since 
first classification. The case is carefully re- 
viewed and any changes in the program 
which seem desirable in the light of the 
progress record are made. 


+ + 


In those institutions to which inmates are 
committed on indeterminate sentence, a spe- 
cific goal in terms of credits earned for work, 
conduct and effort is set for the inmatg. A 
date for reclassification is. decided upon. 
SY | 
erty. Control measures must be based on 
recognition of the fact that the great ma- 
jority of fires caused by campers is due purely 
and simply to carelessness. The number of 
those seeking refreshment in the forest who 
purposely set it on fire, is so small as to be 
negligible. 

No doubt those who do set fires are not 
aware‘of the fact. It is this very thought- 
lessness and irresponsibility on the part of 
sO many campers that make their presence 
in the forests dangérous. If all campers took 
pains under all conditions, at all times and 
at all plates, their presence in the woods 
would be a safeguard rather than a menace. 


During the interim between the first classi- 
fication and the second classification reports 
are kept and when the date for reclassifica- 
tion arrives the committee considers whether 
or not the inmate has made enough progress 
toward the goal set to warrant his considera- 
tion for parole. If they find that his prog- 
ress has been satisfactory, they set a date 
for parole consideration. 


+ + 

Complete examinations, including a pre- 
parole home investigation, are made and 
these are added to the progress sheet. When 
these examinations are completed the com- 
mittee meets again to consider the advisabil- 
ity of paroling the inmate in question. As a 
result of their consideration they may de- 
cide that parole should be deferred, in which 
case they agree upon a modification of the 
program, set a new goal and another date for 
reclassification. They may at this time feel 
it necessary to recommend the transfer of 
the inmate to another institution for differ- 
ent treatment or training or they may decide 
that the inmate is ready for parole. The ac- 
tual power of parole rests with the local 
board of managers. The classification com- 
mittee recommends to the board of managers 
and suggests any conditions of parole which 
seem advisable. 


The classification committee is essential to 
the general plan as practiced in New Jersey. 
It is sometimes argued that the same results 
could be obtained more efficiently by employ- 
ing a specialist to review the scientific data 
and advise the chief administrative officer. 
We believe that the classification committee 
of the kind described has definite adminis- 
trative advantages. It serves to keep the 
department heads and specialists constantly 
abreast of methods and practices in their 
special fields of work. It creates a feeling of 
confidence among the institution population 
since they soon learn that each man’s place- 
ment and development are important con- 
cerns to all the responsible department 
heads. 

+ + 


The weekly meetings of the committee 
serve to bring the members into close and 
intimate contact with the problems that are 
characteristic of each department. The 
manifold ability and experience of all the 
members are passed around for the benefit 
of the group. It develops a feeling of loyalty 
on the part of the’ department heads by 
bringing them into contact with the admin- 
istration. Under the leadership of an in- 
telligent and wideawake superintendent, the 
amount of lost motion is practically nil. In 
our experience it is not necessary to take a 
formal vote on any question. 








Care of Mentally 
Incapacitated 
War Veterans 


By Fannie M. 
Worthington 
Associate Editor, Welfare 
Bulletin, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois 


HEIR courage unquestioned but their 
minds shattered by the horrors of the 
World War, 1,100 Illinois veterans now 
are housed in spacious, comfortable quarters. 
Nine hospitals throughout the State fur- 
nish a home to these men, who fought 
bravely on land and sea for their country 
but who were unable to bear the mental 
strain imposed upon them. The hospital at 
Elgin houses more than half of these unfor- 
tunates. 


Many of these men in all probability will 
remain in these hospitals until death ends 
their suffering. Their affliction will not 
shorten their stay in their State-maintained 
homes, as it is an established fact that in- 
sanity does not tend to shorten life. The 
majority of them are comparatively young— 
in their forties and early fifties. 


Repeated inspections by officers and com- 
mittees of various organizations of veterans 
of these State hospitals have brought only 
praise for them, accommodations being pro- 
nounced beyond criticism. 


While patients other than war veterans 
live at some of these hospitals, former sol- 
diers are separately quartered in many of 
these institutions. Special buildings in some 
cases have been erected, where the veterans 
not only have comfortable, pleasant quar- 
ters but also the best of physical and mental 
care and nursing, as well as suitable recre- 
ation and amusement. 


A carefully selected corps of trained, ex- 
perienced physicians and psychiatrists min- 
ister to the needs of these men and under 
the treatment given some of the veterans 
show improvement, although most of them 
may never be cured permanently. 


During the Winter months the veterans 
enjoy a large lounging room, made bright 
with gay cretonnes, pictures, a piano, and 
easy chairs. In Summer they sit and smoke 
on broad verandas, play golf or other games 
on the greensward, or stroll about the 
smooth, shaded lawns, smoking and chatting. 


One noticeable fact is that while veterans 
of the Civil and Spanish Wars delight in 
living over and talking of their war-time 
day, veterans of the World War rarely dis- 
cuss their experiences. They cannot bear it 


Food served to these men is of the best of 
quality and generous in quantity, served in 
attractive dining rooms. They sleep in im- 
maculate dormitories, roomy and well venti- 
lated, and with nicely equipped baths. 

There is little to suggest to relatives and 
friends visiting these men that they are un- 
der confinement. Such visitors might well 
believe that they were being received in a 
well appointed private hotel. 

Commitments to such institutions are in- 
creasing annually in every State in the 
Union, the majority of the men entering 
these hospitals probably never to leave them 
again. 
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